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Amonc the archeological communications to 
the British Association on the occasion of 
its meeting at Dover at the end of Septem- 
ber, says the Atheneum, Mr. Allen Brown’s 
stone implements from Pitcairn’s Island were 
recognised by Dr. Hamy, of Paris, as being 
of unusual form; and Mr. Arthur Evans’s 
paper on the occurrence of Celtic types of 
fibula, of the Halstatt and La Téne periods, 
in Tunis and Eastern Algeria, also received 
the adhesion of the French visitors, a large 
number of whom attended this section. 
Reports on the excavations of the lake village 
at Glastonbury and the Roman city of Sil- 
chester were presented. A mummy was un- 
rolled by Professor MacAlister, in the presence 
of members of the committee, at the request 
of the owner. With regard to craniometrical 
work, a lively discussion arose between Sir 
William Turner and Professor MacAlister as 
to the value of the cephalic index as a mark 
of race. Professor Flinders Petrie contri- 
buted two papers of great originality—one 
on a method he had devised of defining the 
sequences of prehistoric remains, the other 
carrying back the use of alphabetical cha- 
racters in Egypt to a date long anterior to 
the invention of hieroglyphics. Both will 
no doubt give rise to some discussion if they 
are hereafter published i” extenso. A report 
on the progress of the ethnographic survey 
of Canada, a paper by Mr. Crooke on “ Sur- 
vivals in Modern India of Primitive Funeral 
Rites,” and an exhibition by Colonel Temple 
of excellent photographs of bronzes, repre- 
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senting the thirty-seven nats or spirits of the 
Burmese, were other communications that 
attracted attention. A resolution proposed 
by the committee of the section, urging upon 
the Government the more effective utilization 
of the machinery of the census in India for 
obtaining anthropological information, was 
adopted by the General Committee of the 


Association. 
¢ ek 


Several series of wall-paintings of consider- 
able interest have been discovered during 
the process of restoring the early Norman 
church of Ashmansworth, on the North 
Hampshire hills, a few miles south of High- 
clere Park, the seat of Lord Carnarvon. 
The most ancient series of paintings pro- 
bably dates from about the year 1200, and 
represents the descent of our Lord into hell. 
This painting is on the wall of the nave. 
Mr. Charles E. Cayser is likely to report 
upon the discovery to the Society of Anti- 


quaries. 
¢ ¢ ¢ 


A work on “ Glasgow in the Forties,” by the 
late William Simpson, R.L, is announced 
for early publication by Messrs. Morison 
Brothers, of Glasgow, in arrangement with, 
and under the auspices of, the Corporation 
of that city. The book will contain selected 
pictures of the Glasgow of fifty years ago, 
from water-colour drawings by Mr. Simpson. 
The letterpress is also from the pen of the 
artist, and the work throughout will be 
revised by Mr. A. H. Millar, F.S.A. Scot., 
who will supply explanatory notes where 
necessary, and will also contribute a bio- 
graphical notice of the artist-author. There 
will be eight photogravures and forty full- 
page process-pictures, besides a portrait of 
Mr. Simpson. 
&¢ & 


The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
held a general meeting at Kilkenny on 
October ro, and a full programme of work 
was arranged for the day. An excursion 
was timed to leave Kilkenny at 9.30 to visit 
Gowran, where the first Earl of Ormonde 
was buried five and a half centuries ago, and 
the castle destroyed some 300 years later. 
Tullaherin, with its round tower, “the Steeple 
of Tulla,” was next ez rouse, and when the 
2T 
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party reached Thomastown, after luncheon, 
a visit was paid to the antiquities of the 
neighbourhood, and then to the Cistercian 
Abbey of Jerpoint. Papers were read by 
distinguished members of the society at dif- 
ferent points in the course of the excursion. 
In the evening the members reassembled at 
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town Castle, near Dublin, and its History,” 
and “The Antiquities of Blackrock.” 


A yearly-increasing number of visitors is 
becoming acquainted with the beautiful north 


coast of Norfolk, and for archzeologists 
especially, the county of churches, as Norfolk 
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STONE CROSS AT SIDESTRANO, 





the room of the Club House Hotel at eight 
o'clock, when, in addition to a number of 
exhibits, there was provided an attractive list 
of papers to be submitted. Among others, 
there were several of particular interest to 
Dublin residents, viz., “ Ancient Records of 
the Dublin Guild of Merchants,” ‘‘ Monks- 


may not unfairly be called, has great attrac- 
tions. The accompanying picture of a stone 


cross at Sidestrand, a few miles east of 
Cromer, we borrow from an attractive little 
booklet entitled Zhe Vale of Health; or, 
Overstrand and Sidestrand, Past and Present, 
by Mr. George Beckett, of the former place. 
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For kind permission to use the block we are 
indebted to Mr. L. G. Bolingbroke, of Nor- 
wich. The church of Sidestrand, owing to 
the steady inroads of the sea on the crumbling 
cliffs, had to be taken down in 1881 and 
rebuilt some 600 yards farther inland, and in 
the course of the operations the ancient cross 
figured on the opposite page was found built 
in the chancel wall. It now occupies a similar 
position in the church as rebuilt. The late 
Rey, C. R. Manning, F.S.A., remarked that 
“the form of this cross, with graduated ends, 
not uncommon in the Greek Church, is very 
unusual in this country.’”’ The pleasantly 
and brightly written pages of Mr. Beckett’s 
little book contain a sketch of the early 
history of both Overstrand and Sidestrand, as 
well as a good deal of information relating to 
local ecclesiastical and parochial history of 
later times. 


te 
Among the latest additions to the list of 
local magazines is the Surrey Magazine, the 
first few monthly numbers of which are now 
before us. Among the contents are several 
papers with a pleasantly antiquarian flavour. 
Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor, M.A., is writing 
a series of articles on “Surrey Ancestral 
Homes, Past and Present,” and has already 
dealt with Ham House, Claremont, and 
Wimbledon House. Mr. F. H. Le Queux 
writes entertainingly on “The Famous Inns 
of Surrey.” Other papers of interest are: 
“The Making of Croydon,” by Mr. George 
Clinch, F.G.S.; “John Aubrey,” by Mr. 
J. E. Morris; and “Cheam and Bishop 
Andrews,” by Mr. S. W. Kershaw, F.S.A. 
The illustrations vary somewhat in quality, 
but each number is a remarkably good 
pennyworth, so good that we are not sur- 
prised to hear that in future the price will be 
raised to twopence. 


A few weeks ago the crew of a trawler 
engaged in lobster-fishing near Kinsale had 
great difficulty in getting their anchor aboard, 
which was firmly fixed in some massive hard 
substance in the sandbank. With great 
trouble they succeeded in bringing to the 
surface a very ancient anchor of five tons in 
weight, the shank being over 10 feet in 
length, and the bend of equal proportions, 
with a small antique cannon attached thereto. 
The anchor, which probably belonged to one 


of the ships of the Spanish Armada, which 
was wrecked on this coast, must have been 
embedded in the sand for upwards of three 
centuries, and is covered with marine matter 
which, in the course of centuries, has been 
converted into a hard rocky fossil substance. 
The anchor is, of course, considerably worn, 
but it still presents a very massive appear- 
ance, and must have belonged to a large 
ship. It has been brought to the lower slip 
of the Kinsale Pier, where it is at present, and 
is an object of great interest and curiosity. 


Various other “finds” of interest are reported 
from different quarters, Extensive works 
have been in progress in Paris in connection 
with the enlargement of the Conciergerie 
Prison, and the completion of the Palais de 
Justice, and the society known as Les Amis 
des Monuments Historiques succeeded with 
some difficulty in inducing the Government 
to leave untouched a certain corner of the 
old building connected with the Revolution, 
in particular the cell in which Marie Antoi- 
nette was confined. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of this corner, the men at 
work have discovered important fragments of 
statues that formed part of the Palace of Saint 
Denis. They were carefully set aside, and 
have been discovered to be statues of monks 
with their cowls and scapulars. From their 
construction it is evident that they formerly 
stood with their backs to a cloister wall, and 
there appears to be no doubt that they date 
from the period of Saint Louis. They have 
been sent to the Carnavalet Museum. At 
Leicester, in the course of excavations for a 
new building at the corner of Marble Street, 
a large lead coffin was discovered about 
8 feet below the surface. When opened, it 
was found to contain the skeleton of a man, 
which measured from end to end 6 feet 
4 inches. Near the line of the building- 
ground to the west was the old stone wall 
marking the boundary of the ancient burial- 
ground of the Grey Friars, but there is no 
clue to the identity of the skeleton. A 
number of stone arrowheads, buttons, etc., 
have recently been found among the rocks 
of one of the old quarries on Tarvit Hill, 
near Cupar, Fife. 


The Odessa correspondent of the Zimes 
writes that an important archzological find 
2T 2 
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‘of old coins has lately 'been made on an 
‘estate near Kieff. The coins were sixteen 
in number, fifteen of them proving to be 
Byzantine of the tenth and eleventh cen- 
_ turies, and one belonging to the Western 

Khalifate. According to the learned Russian 
archeologist, Professor Antonovitch, the 
Byzantine coins, many of which are of con- 
cave shape, belong to periods ranging from 
963, when Nikophor II. reigned, to 1042, 
when Constantine XII. ascended the throne, 
while the coin of the Western Khalifate is 
declared to belong to the time of the Khalifa 
Yakhya of the Khamondidoff dynasty, 
namely, about 1033 of the Christian era. 
The owner of the estate on which the dis- 
covery was made intends to present the coins 
to the Imperial hermitage. 

fe 


In the course of extensive drainage improve- 
ments at Lincoln’s Inn, the workmen have 
from time to time brought to the surface a 
large quantity of broken pottery. One or 
two specimens have also been secured in a 
perfect state of preservation. Undoubtedly, 
says a correspondent of the Daily News, 
they are the pitchers used at the dinner-table 
in Elizabethan times by the benchers, bar- 
risters, and students of the Inn. ‘The vessels 
are of green glazed earthenware, with narrow 
necks and handles. Their holding capacity 
does not exceed two-thirds of a pint. Pepys, 
in 1663, describing a Guildhall banquet, 
said: “I sat near Proby, Baron, and Creed, 
at the merchant strangers’ table, where were 
ten good dishes to a messe, with plenty of 
wine of all sorts, of which I drank none; 
but it was very unpleasing that we had no 
napkins or change of trenchers, and drank 
out of earthern pitchers and wooden dishes.” 
There have also been found several long, 
narrow-necked jars. ‘‘Graybeards,”’ short 
candlesticks of yellow glazed ware, silver 
and copper coins dating from the days 
of good Queen Bess to those of the 
early Georges, have also come to light. 
Several Elizabethan shillings, in particular, 
had suffered little by the lapse of time. A 
capital specimen of the silver buckles worn 
on their shoes by the Benchers of three or 
four centuries ago was recovered in the 
garden of the Inn. It is now in the posses- 
sion of Mr. W. Paley Baildon, who is under- 
stood to be preparing for the press a volume 


on the antiquities of Lincoln’s Inn. All these 
articles are arranged in systematic order in 
the offices of the Inn steward, Mr. A. 
Weatherley Marriott. 
dle 

On September 27 + influential county 
meeting was held at Dorchester, on the site 
of the recently discovered Roman pavement, 
with the object of considering the advisability 
of acquiring the relic, one of the finest 
specimens of its kind in the country, for 
public preservation. Colonel Brymer, M.P., 
presided. A communication was received 
from the British Museum suggesting several 
courses to be adopted, the best being that 
the pavement should remain in its present 
position, and be carefully preserved. The 
owner of the land on which it was found 
offered to sell the pavement to the county 
for £500, on condition that it was removed 
to the County Museum, or, as an alternative, 
he was prepared to sell the pavement and 
the adjoining premises for £1,500. A reso- 
lution was unanimously passed that the pave- 
ment be not allowed to leave the county, 
and a committee was appointed to consider 
the best means of acquiring the relic. 


The story of the late M. Piot and the Persian 
carpet is told in two of the October reviews, 
the Fortnightly and the Wineteenth Century. 
Mr. Wallis’s version in the latter is as follows: 
Once, when at Venice, he engaged a gondola 
to make an excursion in the city. On taking 
his seat, the gondolier apologized for the 
absence of a carpet, saying that some /ores- 
tiert whom he had taken to Torcello the pre- 
ceding day had soiled the one belonging to 
the boat by upsetting over it some fruit and 
wine, obliging him to wash it, and that it 
was not yet dry. Piot’s eye glanced to where 
it lay spread out on the front of the boat. 
He quietly asked the gondolier whether he 
would part with it in exchange for a new one. 
The reply was that Sua Eccellenza was only 
too generous. Piot then gave directions to 
be landed at the first shop where carpets 
were sold. He there selected the smartest 
and gaudiest article in the establishment, 
which was straightway, to the great joy of 
the gondolier, laid down in- the boat. Piot 
returned to his hotel carrying off the old one, 
and its examination soon revealed the trea- 
sure he had secured. The carpet had pro- 
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bably lain hidden away in some neglected 
corner of an old Venetian palace, and when 
found sold to a dealer in second-hand goods 
as a thing of little value. Piot eventually 
ceded it to a Parisian amateur for the sum, 
so it was stated, of 25,000 francs. 


The late Charles Yriarte is the writer of the 
article on Piot in the Fortnightly. He says 
of him: ‘‘ He was the first to translate the 
memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, and to publish 
those of Bernard de Palissy. He was also 
the first to collect ‘ Tarots,’ those valuable 
playing-cards which now fetch such a high 
price. He possessed the first engraving in 
colours, the ‘Isotta,’ which he purchased 
for a few francs, and sold for a considerable 
sum to the Berlin Museum. He foresaw 
Meissonier’s talent as an_ illustrator, and 
speculated on it by getting the young painter, 
who was short of work, to draw for his 
Cabinet de / Amateur his first wood-cuts of 
the ‘ Fumeur ’ (the Smoker), and the ‘ Cava- 
lier’ (Horseman) ; in fine, he laid hands on 
things which, in themselves, did not interest 
him, nay, more, which he despised and held 
in light esteem, solely because they possessed 
the merit, in his eyes, of being worth a great 
deal of money to those who were eagerly 
seeking such works.” 
fe 

A telegram from Cairo reports that nine 
columns in the great hall of the famous 
Temple of Ammon at Karnak have fallen 
down. 


&¢ &¢ 
Mr. Goodhart Godfrey, of Horsham, writes : 
“The writer of the notice of the Sussex 
Archeological Collections, vol. xiii. (ante, 
Pp. 315), referring to Mr. Johnston’s interest- 
ing paper on ‘ Low Side Windows,’ observes 
that ‘ he (Mr. Johnston) is apparently uncon- 
scious that every plan and description which 
he gives makes his pet theory of these open- 
ings being used for confession absolutely un- 
tenable.’ This, considering that no reason 
is given, seems somewhat arbitrary. There 
are a good many antiquaries far more capable 
of judging than I profess to be who hold Mr. 
Johnston’s view to be at any rate a possible 
solution of this obscure question. Mr. John- 
ston admits the possibility of all sorts of 
secondary uses being found for these open- 
ings, and I agree with him. I should, how- 


ever, be glad to know in what way his plans 
and descriptions render the confessional 
theory untenable.” 

We submitted this letter to the writer of 
the notice, who sends us the following note: 

“The scale measurements and levels of 
Mr. Johnston’s plans and illustrations make 
the use of these ‘low side windows’ for the pur- 
pose of auricular confession in any known atti- 
tude of priest or penitent out of the question.” 


Since receiving this note, a letter from Mr. 
Johnston himself has reached us. In cour- 
tesy to the writer we print it in full, though 
its chief point is met by the explanation of 
our reviewer given above. Mr. P. M. John- 
ston writes : 

“ The writer of a review of vol. xlii. of the 
Sussex Archeological Collections, in noticing 
my second paper on ‘ Low Side Windows’ 
therein, is good enough to commend my 
drawings and descriptions of Sussex examples, 
but remarks of me: ‘ He is apparently un- 
conscious that every plan and description 
which he gives makes his pet theory of these 
openings being used for confession absolutely 
untenable.’ 

“A sentence like this takes one’s breath 
away in more senses than one; but is it a 
fair method of reviewing to make a sweeping 
statement of this character, unsupported by 
any fact or argument? I am open to be 
convinced of the falsity of the confessional 
theory as accounting for the great majority 
of low side windows (I have never said it 
accounted for every example, or that other 
theories may not fairly be held with regard 
to exceptional examples); but I maintain 
that only a patient sifting of facts, docu- 
mentary and structural, can ever give us the 
key to this problem. And I shall be as glad 
as anyone if evidence can be brought forward 
that the confessional theory is erroneous, and 
that we must adopt some other explanation. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, I have taken the only means 
open to me to arrive at the true solution of 
the question: (1) by visiting and drawing all 
the examples I can get at ; (2) by attempting 
a series of classified accounts of them under 
counties ; and (3) by ventilating the question 
in papers read at meetings of archeological 
societies where there can be free discussion. 

“The view I have taken is no new one. 
Many of the men whose names occupy a 
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foremost place in ecclesiological science have 
held it, among whom such a weighty, yet 
cautious, authority as the late Sir Henry 
Dryden at least demands your reviewer's 
attention. Early in this year he wrote to 
me: ‘In my opinion, the Friar-confession 
seems the likeliest origin of formation and 
use. It is the only use of which there is 
evidence. The bell-ringing seems to me the 
least likely use. But some people come to 
a conclusion about a thing or a use, and no 
evidence turns them; generally they con- 
clude defore they get evidence at all.’” 


ie 

Mr. Harper Gaythorpe, F.S.A. Scot., of 
Prospect Road, Barrow-in-Furness, announces 
as shortly to be published Zhe Annual 
Reports of the Barrow Naturalists’ Field Club, 
1879-1882. Among the antiquarian contents 
will be notes and papers on the church bells 
and painted and stained glass, etc., at Alding- 
ham and Urswick Churches, near Furness. 
The work will be in one volume, illustrated 
by drawings and photographs, and to sub- 
scribers will be priced half a crown. 


&¢ ¢ ¢ 

Miss Dryden, only daughter of the late Sir 
Henry Dryden, has announced the gift by 
her father to the town of Northampton of a 
large collection of antiquarian manuscripts, 
drawings, and plans. A special room is to 
be built for its reception in connection with 
the municipal museum. 


¢ ¢ ¢& 
Mr. F. R. C. Hutton writes to the Zimes of 
October 11 from the Hotel Ephesus, Ayaso- 
louk, Asia Minor: “ Travellers in the Levant 
think of Ephesus as a place where there are 
many associations, but little to see. But the 
recent excavations by the Austrians have 
altered all that, and as the work is but little 
known, I take the liberty of writing to you 
on the subject. The great theatre has been 
excavated, the whole of the columns of the 
proscenium and the passage and anteroom 
with mosaic pavements have been opened 
up, and work is going on still in the upper 
portions of the theatre. In front is the 
street, with the marks of the chariot-wheels 
all along the pavements. There are also 
the whole series of buildings behind and 
underneath the gymnasium, including some 
lovely marble water-troughs with oxen and 
oak wreaths and some fine marble doorways 


all 2” sifu. But perhaps the most interesting 
thing is that which is now being excavated— 
the lovely semicircular marble portico with 
its steps, which occupied the whole east side 
of the harbour. What there is now is most 
beautiful and interesting, and each week dis- 
closes something new. Perhaps to Christians 
there is the most interesting thought that 
St. Paul landed at these steps, and we can 
take our place with him in the theatre. It 
is quite impossible to do justice to all the 
sights in a morning, and visitors who wish to 
stay longer will find Karponza, the landlord 
of the hotel, a very obliging and intelligent 
man, and the accommodation comfortable.” 


The ceiling of the burial aisle of the Mont- 
gomeries, in the old churchyard at Largs, is, 
says the Architectural Review, in course of 
being restored. The work is being done for 
the Earl of Eglinton, who owns this aisle. 
The aisle and the monument which it pro- 
tects are the most precious antiquarian relics 
in Largs. The ceiling which is being re- 
stored just now is of wood, and is divided 
into forty-four compartments by means of 
panels and mouldings. These compartments, 
which are of various forms and sizes, bear 
paintings of various subjects, among them 
being the signs of the Zodiac, Eve being 
tempted by the serpent, Jacob ploughing, 
Esau herding, and the old church that once 
stood in the churchyard. Another of the 
pictures has a peculiarly pathetic interest, as 
it shows the tragic death of the wife of Sir 
Robert Montgomerie, for whom the aisle 
was built. This lady died from the effects 
of a kick which she received from her horse 
at Largs Fair in 1624. Under the treatment 
to which the paintings are being subjected 
some of the colours have begun to show up 
with something like their pristine freshness. 
More interesting still, from beneath the grime 
of 263 years there have emerged several trees 
in one or two of the pictures whose presence 
there was not suspected. The woodwork 
which has escaped the damp, which for long 
percolated through the roof, is wonderfully 
fresh considering its age. The aisle is also 
the repository of the piscina of the ancient 
church found just recently. 


At a meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, held in the reading- 
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room of Chetham’s Library, Manchester, on 
October 13, Mr. C. W. Sutton, the president, 
in the course of his introductory remarks, 
alluded to the honours which had recently 
been bestowed by the city of Manchester on 
three members of the society—Mrs. Rylands, 
Dr. R. C. Christie, and Mr. R. D. Darbi- 
shire. He then drew attention to the desira- 
bility—he might perhaps say necessity—of 
the establishment in Manchester of a first- 
rate archeological museum. They had now 
a library of supreme rank, whether regarded 
as a triumph of architectural genius or as a 
collection of priceless books. They had also 
the invaluable Chetham Library, the City 
Library (which he might call a great one in 
respect both to its extent and usefulness), 
the Owens College Library, and numerous 
others. In art galleries they were well off 
with the City Art Gallery, the Whitworth 
Gallery, and the School of Art Gallery. The 
natural history collection at the Manchester 
Museum in Owens College was second only 
to the natural history department of the 
British Museum in its well-chosen specimens 
and in its arrangement. But they had no 
archeological museum. It was true that the 
Manchester Museum contained many objects 
of high archzeological interest, and that other 
interesting things of the same kind were to 
be seen at Peel Park. What was wanted, 
however, was a distinct museum, into which 
might be gathered and systematically arranged 
such archeological and ethnological remains, 
evidences of the history of the human race, 
as were at Owens College, together with such 
tangible proofs of the Roman occupation of 
our own district as were preserved at Worsley 
Hall, and those that had recently been dis- 
covered by Mr. Charles Roeder. These 
objects, along with others bearing upon later 
periods of local history, would prove of very 
great interest and value if they were properly 
arranged in a good archeological museum, 
such as the society desired to see established, 
either by the municipal authorities or by the 
public-spirited beneficence of some munificent 
founder. Mr. Sutton’s subsequent remarks 
were devoted to the lives and works of certain 
early Lancashire authors.—A very interesting 
paper was read by Mr. William Harrison, 
treasurer of the society, on ‘The Manchester 
Sanctuary.” 


Che founding of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 
By Mrs. Cray FIncu. 


> 


Eid) PART from the sentiment of loyalty 
AN and affection cherished by all Uni- 
Wes Wi versity men for their own college, 
"the history of a foundation which 
can boast so illustrious a roll-call of sons—a 
roll call far too long to quote from at any 
length, but from which we may take haphazard 
the names of Ascham, Cecil, Lord Burleigh, 
Bishop Butler, Richard Bentley, Stanley, 
Bishop of Norwich, Wordsworth, Sir John 
Herschel, Bishop Selwyn—must needs be 
of interest even to those unconnected with 
it by any special tie. Probably all the mem- 
bers themselves, without exception, would be 
glad to hear of their earlier brethren, and to 
know something of the daily routine of 
University life at a time when St. John’s was 
in its infancy, when its foundation provided 
for only twenty-eight Fellows and twenty-two 
Scholars, and when its buildings consisted of 
the first court alone. They would like to 
know what were the studies and the pastimes, 
the nature of lectures and examinations, the 
regulations as to attendanceat hall andchapel, 
the character of chapel services, the rules as 
to going out and coming in, the eccentricities 
as to dress, the punishments for breach of 
college discipline, the number and the duties 
of college officers, and the value of fellow- 
ships. Of all these subjects, social, religious, 
educational, and economic, we are told much 
in the early statutes. Here it is impossible 
to do more than mention a few points of 
interest ; but those who appreciate such anti- 
quarian lore will do well to go to the fountain- 
head, where much that is well worth knowing 
of the collegiate life of medieval times will 
be revealed to them. 

St. John’s College was founded in 1511, 
and in 1516 received its first body of statutes. 
These were revised in 1524; andin 1530a 
complete code was given by Bishop Fisher ; 
this was succeeded in 1545 by the code 
authorized by Henry VIII. Fisher’s statutes 
were revised under Queen Mary, but abro- 
gated under Elizabeth, in whose reign (1580) 
anew code was given. This continued in 
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force till the 28th of April, 12 Vict., when a 
revised code was confirmed by letters patent, 
which has itself been superseded by an Eng- 
lish code framed by the late Commission. 

The noble old man who drew up the first 
code was in truth almost as great a bene- 
factor to St. John’s as its royal founder, Lady 
Margaret, and as such is mentioned by Baker 
in words which are worth quoting: ‘I shall 
not enter into the history of his fall, being 
foreign to my purpose. It must be said for 
the honour of the society, that they were not 
wanting to him on this last occasion : for as 
he was several times attended by the Master 
and some of the Fellows during his impeach- 
ment, so there are several things entered upon 
the books for his use and service. Above all, 
there is a noble letter from them, penned in 
such a strain, that whoever was the composer 
must surely have been very sensibly and 
feelingly affected with the Bishop’s sufferings, 
as well as with the obligations of the college. 
It is there that as they profess to owe every- 
thing to his bounty, all that they enjoy, and 
all that they know, so they offer and devote 
themselves and all they are masters of to his 
service, and beg of him to use it as his own. 
And so it really was, nor could they compli- 
ment him with his own. The college was 
first undertaken by his advice, was endowed 
by his bounty or interest, preserved from ruin 
by his prudence and care, grew up and flour- 
ished under his countenance and protection, 
and was at last perfected by his conduct. In 
one word, he was the best friend since the 
foundress and greatest patron the college ever 
had to this day. His full character I do not 
meddle with. I must be no advocate for his 
private opinions, and his private virtues do 
not want one: he is allowed by all to have 
been a good man: for matters of opinion, I 
must leave him to stand or fall to God 
Almighty.” 

We shall confine our attention at present 
to Bishop Fisher’s statutes of 1530. They 
are written in Latin, and divided into fifty- 
seven sections. Almost every section begins 
with some sententious remark or moral reflec- 
tion bearing on the subject with which it 
deals ; and they breathe throughout a spirit 
of quaintness which we look for in vain in 
the dry, matter-of-fact, modernized English 
version now in force. 


According to these statutes, there were to be 
a Master and seven Seniors, the greater part 
of whom were to be of the nine northern 
counties—‘‘ Dunelmiz, Northumbriz, Com- 
brie, Eboraci, Richmondiz, Lancastrie, 
Derbiz, Nottynghamiz”—favoured by the 
foundress ; the whole number of Fellows was 
twenty-eight, and at least fourteen of these 
were, according to Lady Margaret’s intention, 
to be from the aforesaid counties : and the 
same regulation applied to the Scholars, of 
whom there were to be twenty-two. Both 
Master, Fellows, and Scholars swore “ not to 
set northern against southern, faculty against 
faculty, class against class, nor otherwise breed 
strife in the college.” 

The first act of the day was the ringing of 
the great bell at four a.m. ‘‘Let the third 
[of three Ministri sacelli] ring the great bell of 
the College every day, except on Good Friday 
and Easter Eve, at early morn, as was wont 
to be done before the College was founded. 
Let it be rung at the fourth hour, that those 
throughout the whole University who wish to 
rise at that hour and apply themselves to 
their studies may more easily rouse them- 
selves at the sound of the bell.” 

The earliest chapel service was the morning 
mass which, according to the statute, was 
finished before six a.m. At the time of which 
we are speaking, the unreformed service books 
were stillin use ; and they provided a number 
and variety of offices which have not been 
recognised in any of the reformed books. 
Accordingly we find the order: “ Also on all 
Sundays and other festivals, the Master, 
Fellows, and Scholars shall say Matins, 
Sprinkling of Holy Water, Procession, Mass, 
and Vespers, and Compline, according to the 
ancient use of the Church of Sarum, at 
convenient times, as the Mastershall appoint.” 
Each priest must celebrate mass at least four 
times a week, and a fine of fourpence was 
exacted if he failed to celebrate three times. 

Bishop Fisher repeatedly enjoins the 
members of the college to remember in their 
prayers the souls of benefactors. In the 
statute concerning Divine service, he gives a 
long listof persons tobe specially remembered. 
Among them are Lady Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, Henry VI., Henry VII., Henry 
VIII., Cardinal Wolsey, James Stanley— 
that Bishop of Ely who gave the old hospital 
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to the college—and the Master, brethren, 
and monks of a hospital and two monasteries 
in Berkshire and Kent. Each Fellow and 
Scholar must say daily the Psalm De Pro- 
fundis, the suffrages, and a prayer for the 
souls of the foundress and departed bene- 
factors, and arequiem was to be celebrated 
quarterly. In making these arrangements, 
worthy Bishop Fisher was careful not to 
forget to provide, so far as lay in his power, 
for the welfare of his own soul. He had 
received from Lady Margaret a considerable 
sum of money as a compensation for not 
having been able to procure him a more 
wealthy see. With this he founded four 
fellowships and two scholarships. Priests on 
this foundation were required to say four 
masses weekly for his soul and the soul of 
Lady Margaret, his “second mother,” and 
three who were not priests to say daily the 
Psalm De Profundis, the suffrages, and the 
prayer “ Fidelium Deus Omnium conditor.” 
He likewise ordained four trentals to be said 
yearly for priests in the college ; no priest 
must say more than four of these ; and a fee 
of ten shillings was allowed for each. He 
wished also that yearly obsequies should be 
said in the chapel on the anniversary of his 
death, each member of the college who 
attended receiving a sum varying from six 
and eightpence to a shilling, according to his 
standing. 

It is possible—for in 1550 troublous times 
were darkening round him—that, in drawing 
up these elaborate directions, the staunch old 
Bishop had some prevision of the not far 
distant day when his gallant refusal to act 
against his conscience should bring him to 
the block. Already Queen Katharine, “ con- 
spicuous for discretion and all honesty,” as 
he says in his statutes, was being ousted from 
her throne; and but a little while was to 
elapse before his death-doom was spoken in 
that furious jest of the English Bluebeard 
history hasembalmed: ‘“ The Pope may send 
him a Cardinal’s hat, but I will leave him 
never a head to put it on.” 

After morning mass, the lecturers, of whom 
there were three—a principal and two sub-lec- 
turers—were to spend two hours in teaching 
and examining the Scholars and B.A. Fellows, 
and in hearing their recitations. Disputations 
in philosophy took place on Mondays, in 
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theology on Wednesdays and Fridays. Each 
disputation was to occupy two hours, and 
two questions from Duns Scotus were to be 
discussed each time. 

The Countess of Richmond, whose charity, 
“like,” says Dean Stanley, “ that of her con- 
temporary, Bishop Fox, the founder of Corpus 
Christi at Oxford, was turned into academical 
channels by the warning which Fisher gave 
her of the approaching changes, in which any 
merely conventual foundations would perish, 
and any collegiate institutions would as cer- 
tainly survive,” designed St. John’s to be 
specially a school of theology. Of the Fellows, 
a fourth part were to be engaged in preaching 
to the people in English. At least eight of 
these sermons were to be delivered during 
the year, and one in the college chapel. If 
this sermon in the college was not preached, 
the preacher lost his fellowship. The privileges 
connected with preaching were numerous ; 
a salary of one mark, exemption from college 
office and from disputations, a week’s com- 
mons for each sermon, leave of absence from 
the college, and the right of holding bene- 
fices. In addition to the sermon, each 
preacher was in his turn to expound the Bible 
lessons read in hall daily, except on certain 
festivals duly specified. The scholars are 
solemnly warned, on pain of flogging, not to 
make a mock of the preacher—“ either by 
word, gesture, or grimace”—a prohibition 
which does not point to model behaviour on 
the part of the Johnians of the day. 

The amount of personal liberty allowed 
was not great. “Let no undergraduate by 
any means presume to pass outside the gates 
leading into the town.” ‘‘ Moreover, we 
forbid any scholar of the college to enter the 
house of any Jayman within the University, 
or its suburbs on pain of forfeiting commons 
for one day for each offence.” ‘“ We forbid 
any of the fellows until five years after they 
have been incepted in Arts to betake them- 
selves from the college to any place within 
the town, oftener than twice a week.” “‘ But 
if for the sake of wellbeing, or of mental 
relaxation, undergraduates shall go into the 
fields . . . . they shall not be less than three 
in number.” Fellows might not keep hounds, 
ferrets, hawks, or singing-birds ; thrushes, 
blackbirds and nightingales are especially 
mentioned. Nor were they permitted to join 
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in hunting or hawking. Dice and cards were 
prohibited, except “at Christmas time in 
hall” ; but this indulgence did not extend to 
the scholars, who were also sternly forbidden 
to throw stones, or play ball—a regulation 
not so unnecessary as it sounds to our nine- 
teenth-century ears, inasmuch as they were 
admitted at the age of fourteen—a period 
when even our highly cultured youth has not 
quite outgrown such temptations. The rule 
of the lodging-house landlady —“ who breaks, 
pays ”—obtained at St. John’s. All damage 
must be made good, and commons were to 
be stopped for a week or fortnight. 

There were many regulations as to dress. 
The Master, Fellows, and Scholars must 
attire themselves in robes closed in front from 
the top to the bottom ; the use of red, white, 
green, or parti-coloured boots were forbidden 
—the jeunesse dorée of the day must have had 
a remarkable taste in foot-gear!—and no 
Fellow or Scholar must wear furs too rich for 
his station and degree, or velvet, satin, and 
other expensive stuffs. Mantles and tippets 
of wool or cotton might be worn in cases of 
emergency only, for which special provision 
was given. Long hair was strictly prohibited, 
and every Fellow or Scholar must have the 
tonsure. For this a barber was provided: 
** A barber is very necessary to the college, 
who shall shave and cut once a week the 
head and beard of the Master, Fellows, and 
Scholars, as they shall severally have need.” 
The same statute forbade any member of the 
college to carry “swords, cutlasses, clubs, 
spears, long knives, or anything of that kind, 
secretly or openly.” The use of bows and 
arrows was allowed, but only for purposes of 
recreation. 

It was incumbent on the Scholars to per- 
form various duties. Three were appointed 
by the Deans as Ministri Sacelli. Of these 
one was subsacrist at morning Mass, and the 
other parts of the service, and had to ring the 
bell at stated hours. The other two were 
clock-keepers and bell-ringers. The Deans 
likewise appointed six Monitors from among 
the Scholars, of whom two marked those who 
were absent from chapel services and lectures, 
while the remaining four reported misbe- 
haviour in hall, and the use of any other 
language than Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, 
or Arabic. Anyone who ‘ventured to use in 


hall other languages then these was liable to 
a fine of a halfpenny, if he was a Fellow, or a 
farthing if aScholar. Besides these Monitors, 
seven other Scholars were appointed weekly 
to wait in hall, and an eighth read the Bible 
aloud during dinner. 

The statuteconcerning the bedrooms begins 
by prohibiting ‘excessive noise, laughter, 
singing, dancing, and the beating of musical 
instruments in the bedrooms.” ‘The cham- 
bers were assigned by the Master. In each 
of them were two beds, of which one was 
larger than the other. ‘The larger one was 
intended for a Fellow, in the lower one slept 
two Scholars, or one at the least. It is 
specially mentioned that Fellows and Scholars 
upwards of fourteen years of age must not 
sleep more than two in a bed. 

The section which follows this treats of the 
salaries of Master, Fellows, and servants of the 
college. The Master received £16 133s. 4d., 
a shilling a week for commons, and an allow- 
ance of three shillings for every day that he 
was absent on college business. ‘The value 
of a fellowship was one mark, in addition to 
commons, for which the weekly allowance 
was a Shilling, and one robe. The allowance 
for commons for Scholars and servants was 
sevenpence daily. ‘Moreover, to the six 
officers, namely, the President, two Deans, 
two bursars, and sacrist, we wish that there 
be distributed yearly the annual rent of a 
meadow or close called the North Close, and 
two Chantries, one at the Round Church, the 
other at St. Botolph’s, together with the 
offering made on four days in chapel, and 
the sum of twenty shillings from the treasury.” 
The principal lecturer, in addition to any 
salary already assigned to him, received 
four marks. The manciple (obsona/or), the 
barber, and the cook, £1 6s. 8d., the under- 
cook, thirteen shillings and fourpence, and 
the laundress five marks. The four examiners 
of Bishop Fisher’s foundation received forty 
shillings a year each, his Greek lecturer 4 3, 
and his Hebrew reader £5. 

Punishment was provided in considerable 
variety. Offenders against college discipline 
were visited, according to the gravity of their 
offences, with expulsion, whipping, fines, or 
stoppage of commons, from a period varying 
from one to thirty days. They would like- 
wise be condemned by the Master to feed 
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alone in hall on bread and water, to write or 
compose in the library, and to read the Bible 
aloud in hall during meals. 

Any delay in hall after meals was pro- 
hibited. The statute which speaks of this 
is exceedingly quaint. ‘ Abuse, slander, 
strife, scandal, wordiness, and other faults of 
the tongue, rarely accompany an empty, but 
often a well-filled stomach.... We ordain, 
therefore, that in the said college, after dinner 
and supper, when grace has been said and 
the loving-cup has gone round, all fellows and 
scholars shall without long delay betake 
themselves to their studies . . . .; but if in 
honour of God, or of His glorious Mother, 
or one of the saints, a fire is lighted in hall, 
for the comfort of those who dwell in the 
college, ... . then we allow them to remain 
for the sake of moderate recreation, and 
amuse themselves with singing or repeating 
poetry, or tales, or with other literary 
pastime.” 

“ From the towers we descend to the gates, 
to which belong a watchful gatekeeper, called 
after the two-headed Janus, that he may see 
the incomers and _ outgoers, and allow 
neither suspicion to enter or theft to go out.” 

The great gate leading to the closes was 
only to be opened to admit wood or hay for 
the use of the college. The little gate in it 
was to be opened from Michaelmas to Easter 
at six a.m., after morning mass, and closed 
at eight p.m. During the rest of the year it 
was opened at five and closed at nine. The 
same rules held good for the great gate 
under the tower, and the little gate in it. All 
gates were to be closed at mealtime. 

The few points to which we have drawn 
attention form but a small portion of the 
interesting matter that can be gathered from 
this storehouse of information. If we com- 
pare the provisions of these statutes with the 
state of things which exists in the present day, 
we shall be able to judge how far St. John’s, 
in this last half of the nineteenth century, 
resembles St. John’s in the days of the second 
Tudor ; we shall learn what changes time 
and an altered condition of society have 
brought, and what still remains the same. It 
will be seen that, as far as the general pur- 
poses of the college are concerned, little if 
any change has taken place. The college 
always has remembered, and we trust ever 


will remember, the objects which were had in 
view by the saintly Foundress—she who, 
never a queen herself, was mother of a line of 
kings—“ Dei cultus, moram probitas, et fidei 
Christianze corroboratio.” A woman of fer- 
vent and devout aspirations, “ the last English 
sigh for the Crusades,” says Dean Stanley, 
‘*went up from those lips. She would often 
say, that if the Princes of Christendom would 
combine themselves, and march against the 
common enemy, the Turk, she would most 
willingly attend them, and be their laundress 
in the camp.” Foiled in her yearning for 
the freedom of the Holy Sepulchre, she yet 
did what she could. Christ’s and St. John’s 
owe their existence to her munificence ; and 
now, when three centuries and a half have 
rolled over her tomb, the good that she has 
done lives after her,and hername is honoured, 
and her memory kept green, in the ancient 
and honoured institutions which are her 
worthiest monument. 


Sr 


Che Captive King Jobn of 
France. 
By J. J. BRITTON. 


—~<— 


SNE of the chapters in our English 
history that took special hold of 
us when boys was that which treats 
of the conduct of the Black Prince 
to his prisoner John of France, and we were 
not easily tired of reading about the lowly 
service done, and the courtesy shown by our 
Prince to the fallen monarch. It is there- 
fore interesting to know in what manner 
John le Bon was treated when a captive in 
England; what he ate and drank; and in what 
manner he passed the tedious years. We 
have the means of knowing this, and inter- 
esting reading the story is, opening a door 
through which we see clearly the ways and 
manners of that bygone time. Accounts and 
bills of expenses are often not exactly pleasant 
reading in the present, but, carefully preserved, 
and with the dust of a few centuries upon 
them,they become of much interest, especially 
when they relate to the doings of those who 
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in their day were among the great ones of the 
earth. It is from the musty chronicles of 
“small beer” that we learn much of our 
social history. After the rout of Malpertius, 
commonly called the Battle of Poitiers, our 
Black Prince and his captives John le Bon 
and his brave son Philippe, arrived at Bor- 
deaux. The intention was to land at Plymouth, 
but from some cause or other this design was 
abandoned, and Sandwich was selected as the 
place of landing. From Sandwich the cortége 
passed to Canterbury, and there paid a duty 
not to be neglected in those days, in other 
words : 


The holy blissful martyr for to seeke, 
Who them hath holpen when that they were seeke. 


At the shrine of Becket the French cap- 
tives duly made their offerings, and then 
passed on to London, the city having been 
warned of their coming and all agog for the 
unwonted spectacle. The route was by 
Rochester and Dartford. The journey was 
by no means a hurried one. Bordeaux was 
left on April 11, 1357, and it was not till 
May 24 that the famous entry into the Metro- 
polis was made. 

The Palace of the Savoy, of which, alas ! 
nothing save its chapel remains, was first as- 
signed to Johnas his residence. His captivity 
was a mere figure of speech, for he was treated 
rather as a distinguished and honoured visitor ; 
and our brave King and his Queen did their 
best, by an interchange of visits, feasting and 
courtesies, to make the dethroned monarch 
forget the position in which hestood. We 
hear of journeys to Windsor and hunting in 
the royal forest; and also of a splendid 
banquet in the Round Tower of the castle, at 
which King Edward, in the chair, was “ sup- 
ported,” as we should now say, by John le Bon 
on the right handand David Bruce upon the 
left, and the vast circular table, framed after 
the traditional one of King Arthur, was 
occupied by the Knights of the Garter. This 
must have been a noteworthy historic 
gathering, at which one would like to have 
peeped from the minstrels’ gallery. So far 
the captive John seems to have had a “ real 
good time,” but chains, even when wreathed 
with the flowers of courtesy and hospitality, 
are chains, after all. Stricter days were 
coming. From political reasons and a wise 


precaution, fully justified by the French raid 
upon Sussex two years afterwards, and the 
looting of Winchester, and also by the know- 
ledge that schemes were afoot for the rescue 
of the royal prisoners, the bonds were drawn 
more tightly. Not so tight, however, as to be 
really irksome. 

John was sent to Hertford Castle, as a 
more secure place of detention, where a 
countrywoman of his own was in residence, 
Isabella, the dowager Queen of England. 
This lady prepared to give him a hearty 
welcome. Sir Roger de Beauchamp was his 
strict but kindly gaoler, and the captivity there 
was not altogether unpleasant. His personal 
retinue was limited to twenty persons, but 
after a remonstrance on his part he was 
allowed to retain seventeen more, including 
his tailor and his painter, whose names 
we know—Tassin de Breuil, the man of the 
needle, and the artist Zirart d’Orleans. 

King Edward, however, was not easy in 
mind. He was haunted with the fear that 
somehow or other his captives would make 
their escape. A stronger and more secure 
place than Hertford must be found. William, 
Baron d’Eyncourt, was taken into counsel, 
and an arrangement was made that King John 
and his son should be removed to Somerton, 
in Lincolnshire. Accordingly the household 
was dispersed and the captives made a 
leisurely progress of a week, broken by halts 
at Puckeridge, Royston, and Grantham, to 
Somerton and its stern fortress. The castle 
was a prison-like building lying in a region 
which, though to-day occupied by pleasant 
villages, was in that age little better than a 
barren wilderness of heathery land, with but 
scanty signs of habitation. 

The sight of their future residence, so 
different from hospitable London and plea- 
sant Windsor, must haveacted as a wet blanket 
upon the spirits of the royal Frenchmen. 
“Safe bind safe find” was considered by 
Edward a very good work-a-day maxim, 
especially when one has a King in custody 
and a whole nation of his indignant subjects 
over a few miles of salt water, pining for his 
release. Once lodged in Somerton Castle, 
the captives had little to complain of. Grim 
though the building was, it had been made 
comfortable. It was a strong fortress built by 
Anthony Bec, Bishop of Durham, in 1281, 
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and having three several towers, of which two 
are still remaining, but only one of them per- 
fect. The site is occupied by farm buildings 
about which in places are to be seen the 
basements of the old castle. It is when in 
Somerton that we know most of the royal 
John’s way of life as a captive. His retinue 
was small but sufficient. He had two 
chaplains, a secretary, a clerk of the chapel, 
a physician, a fruiterer, a barber, a “‘ washer,” 
a king of the minstrels, who was also, it seems, 
a maker of clothes, and last, though not least, 
that important medizval personage who then 
did duty for our comic papers, and was a sort 
of Punch in the flesh—the Court jester, 
“ Maistre Jehan le fol.” There were also 
valets in abundance, pages of good family, 
and underlings, as well as a maitre @hétel 
to look after them. For all these folk 
there was abundant food. It “snewed” in 
Somerton “ of meat and drink.” 

The quantity of wine sent over for the 
King’s consumption from his own realm is 
remarkable. He kept it as it were “in bond” 
at Boston, where he hired a cellar for its 
storage. 

One hundred and twenty tuns of Bordeaux 
were sent from Toulouse. Twenty tuns (very 
special, no doubt) came as a present from 
loyal subjects, both cleric and lay. 

It is not to be supposed that all this liquor 
went down the throats of John and his re- 
tainers. On the contrary, a great part of it 
was sold to private persons (as a means of 
“raising the wind,” for John, like most 
Sovereigns, ancient and modern, was in the 
habit of ‘‘ out-running the constable,” and 
was unable satisfactorily to balance his 
accounts). John and his attendants had, like 
their countrymen, a “ sweet tooth,” for sugar 
was an expensive item ; spices also were in 
great request at Somerton Castle. There is 
an account extant of one “ John de la Londe,” 
the King’s grocer, in which we find the items 
‘*16 lbs. of loaf sugar at 17d. a Ib.,” “ 25 lbs. 
of moist at 13d.,” “1 lb. powdered ginger 
at 1s.,” “ 3 lbs. of green aniseed 1s. 3d,” and 
“4 lbs. of lemon conserve at 12s.” 

When the heavy feeding and spicy dishes 
had upset the digestive organs of the captives 
there was physic at hand. The King’s 
apothecary sent in his bill, and the castle 
must at times have been perfumed with black 


draughts, for we find “ 2 oz. of scammoni 2s., 
2 lbs. of senna 2s. 6d., 4 lb. of fine Rhu- 
barb 3s. 6d., 1 lb. of plaster called Gracia 
Dei 2s., and 1 lb. of Diacolon 4d.” (One 
wonders if the last were for the cuts and 
slashes received by the King’s young men 
when the Bordeaux was in, and swords were 
out?) The prices of all these articles should 
be noted and compared with the “store 
prices ” of to-day, remembering, however, to 
multiply them by tenat least, toobtain an idea 
of the present value. 

The furniture of that day was scanty 
enough, merely forms, stools, and benches ; 
but there were plenty of curtains and hang- 
ings to keep out the keen Lincolnshire winds. 
The King loved furs, and he and the great 
personage “ Maistre le fol” had their robes 
trimmed with minever. Two thousand 
skins were used for a single suit. The King 
possessed, moreover, a ‘‘ marbled violet 
night robe,” with minever trimmings for 
Easter, and one for Whitsuntide of ‘* Rosy 
scarlet, lined with blue tafetta.” 

The price of fur is noteworthy, 300 
minevered skins and 250 of “ Gris” costing 
417 38. 9d. There were, of course, many 
silver and “ parcel gilt” cups and dishes, on 
the King’s table, and Maistre Jehan le fol had 
a silver cup of his own. This personage 
possessed his own valet, and his specialchamber 
and furniture. His society was that of the 
best blood of France. Time no doubt often 
lagged heavily on their hands at Somerton ; 
so King John and his son amused themselves 
with falconry, jousting, and cock-fighting, for 
young Philippe, and no doubt the lords and 
ladies also, dearly loved a cock-fight. The 
young Prince had a game-cock bought for 
him “un cok a faire jouster.” Maistre 
Jehan le fol, it seems, was fond of a game of 
skittles. When tired of these equlvalents for 
the modern lawn-tennis and golf, the de- 
throned monarch would play chess and 
backgammon, even with his tailor, to whom, 
we learn, he lost a frieze “cote hardie” of 
3s. 4d. at a game of chess. 

The captivity of a King and Frenchman 
would have been utterly insupportable with- 
out the presence of the fair sex, and there were 
noble ladies at Somerton, “ pour faire passer 
le temps.” The wife of the Castle-keeper, 
the Countess Joan of Warrene, Edward the 
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First’s grand-daughter, and Marie St. Pol, 
Countess of Pembroke, an early-widowed 
and devout lady, were there to lend the 
charm of their society, and with them no 
doubt other ladies, of good blood and charm- 
ing manners, their ladyships’ attendants. 

But all things have an end. England was 
haunted with the belief that even Somerton 
Castle was not a safe enough residence for 
the captives. There was a rumour of a 
French invasion. Edward was away in France 
fighting as usual, and the Duke of Gloucester, 
left in charge at home, called a council and 
resolved to move poor John again. So one 
fine morning at daybreak William de Ayre- 
mine and others, with archers and men at 
arms, arrived at Somerton bringing marching 
orders. The King had to pack up in haste ; 
his train set to work to make up their fardels. 
The fair ladies had their boxes corded; 
Maistre Jehan le fol saw to his silver cup and 
his skittles, his cock’s comb and his baubles. 
The King and his son were compelled to 
tramp ; the great dames Joan of Warrene and 
Marie St. Pol followed them, and the jolly 
days at Somerton were numbered with the 
past. The heavy waggons laden with their 
goods and chattels, moved slowly away along 
the rutted and uneven roads ; the overplus 
left at the castle was disposed of, and we can 
even read the items of the articles sold and 
their prices, with the names of the pur- 
chasers. 

Madame d’Eyncourt was presented with a 
tun of wine ; a certain Damoiselle de Nainby 
gave 20 pence for two chairs; Thomas 
Spoilin, 6s. 8d. for three tables and two forms 
—and so on. 

The deposed King was sent to the Tower, 
then was set at liberty by a treaty undera 
heavy ransom, and became for a time the 
guest of Edward. He then, as we remember, 
returned to France, leaving his son, the 
Duc d’Anjou in England as his hostage for 
the payment of the ransom. We knowalso 
how, when that Prince broke his parole and 
fled, King John, like the true gentleman he 
was, returned to England, and once more 
gave himself up to King Edward, preferring 
his honour to liberty. We remember how 





royally and kindly the English King received 
him, and how at last he died in the Palace of 
the Savoy. These things have been told by 


THE CAPTIVE KING JOHN OF FRANCE. 











the gentlemen who write history, and who 
do not descend, as we have done, to the 
kitchen and the still-room. 
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aunts of the London Quakers. 
By Mrs. Basit Homes. 
III.—Buriat-GRounpbs. 


MN the previous papers of this series 
I have frequently referred to the 





Friends’ meetings have been kept. 
This attentive record has extended to all 
matters connected with the Society which 
are of historical value to its members. Births, 
marriages, deaths and burials have been scru- 
pulously registered, and it is a comparatively 
easy task to collect details concerning the 
places of interment used by the Friends. I 
have recorded elsewhere the difficulties I have 
personally gone through in order to tabulate 
the burial-grounds which exist, or have existed, 
in London, belonging to the Baptists, Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyans and other Dissenting 
bodies ; but the Quakers know all about their 
own grounds, and, although the sites of a few 
of these have been disposed of, they have in 
no case been used for burial by other sects, 
or turned into builders’ yards, drill-grounds, 
cooperages, or Board-school playgrounds. 
There have been within the Metropolitan 
area twelve plots of land secured by the 
Society of Friends, and used exclusively for 
the interment of deceased members, not in- 
cluding the ground in Ewer Street, South- 
wark, to which I referred in my last paper. 
Theyare as follows: The Westminster Friends’ 
Burial-ground, in Long Acre, W.C.; the 
Worcester Street Burial-ground, in South- 
wark, S.E.; the graveyard attached to the 
meeting-house in Wapping Street, E.; the 
Chequer Alley Burial-ground, to the west 
of Bunhill Row, E.C., which was also known 
as the Coleman Street Ground and Bunhill 
Fields Ground, but which must not be con- 
fused with the general Dissenters’ ground 
called Bunhill Fields, or with the New Bun- 
hill Fields in Newington, S.E., or the Little 
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Bunhill Fields in Islington, N.; the Long 
Lane Burial-ground, Bermondsey, S.E. ; the 
Whitechapel Burial-ground, in Baker’s Row, 
E.; and the graveyards adjoining the meet- 
ing-houses in Ratcliff, Stoke Newington, 
Hammersmith, Deptford, Peckham, and 
Wandsworth. Of these twelve grounds the 
first three have entirely disappeared, the 
fourth has been curtailed, and the rest are 
intact. 

There are but scanty records of the ground 
in Wapping. The meeting-house to which 











space was then covered with small houses, 
and for considerably over a century it was 
lost sight of. In 1892 some rebuilding 
operations in Castle Street, Long Acre, 
brought to light a quantity of human re- 
mains. These were claimed by the Quakers, 
who were allowed to collect them and re- 
inter them in their beautiful little graveyard 
at Isleworth, or Brentford End, in which 
peaceful and well-kept spot burials still take 
place. In the centre of this ground there 
is an upright stone, rather larger than those 





BURIAL-GROUND AT RATCLIFF. 


it was attached was under the care of the 
Ratcliff monthly meeting from 1700 until 
1779, when the premises passed out of 
Friends’ hands, and the meeting was amal- 
gamated with that of Brook Street, Rat- 
cliff, E. 

For the use of members of the various 
Westminster meetings, a plot of land known 
as Hole-in-the-Wall, and approached by a 
court from Long Acre, was purchased in 
1675. In 1717 Friends secured a lease of 
this ground, which expired in 1757. The 


ordinarily used by Friends, in a space mea- 
suring about 4 feet by 6 feet, marked out by 
four corner stones, with this inscription on it; 

Within the space indicated by these four corner 
stones are interred the remains of 510 friends 
brought by order of the six weeks meeting from 
part of the old leasehold burial-ground at Long 
Acre, held by friends from 1675-1757. The dis- 
interment took place in 7th month, 1892, in con- 
sequence of excavations over which the Society of 
Friends had no control. 


Certainly the Quakers “had no control” 
over the excavations, but possibly they might 
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have secured their ground in ferpetuity in- 
stead of allowing it to be built upon when 
the lease expired. 

The ground in Worcester Street, South- 
wark, where the New Park meeting arose, 
was demolished in 1860, when Southwark 
Street was made, and the London Bridge 
and Charing Cross Railway now runs over 
its site. The Society of Friends was allowed 
to remove the remains of bodies and coffins 
to the ground in Long Lane, Bermondsey, 
which had been purchased in 1697 for £120. 
The Six - Weeks Meeting is the body that 
had, and still has, control over the Friends’ 
burial-grounds, and the surveyor to the meet- 
ing made a most interesting report upon this 
removal of human remains. The ground 
had been disused since 1799. The details 
of the surveyor’s report are too technical to 
be repeated here, but his concluding re- 
marks appear to me so excellent that I cannot 
refrain from copying them: “All art or 
device is in vain to save from the destructions 
of the grave. Better in simple faith to give 
to the worm its food, and let earth claim its 
dust, than thus to attempt to preserve the 
body when life is gone. Except only for any 
present purpose, such as to avoid spread of 
infection, or in some cases where a journey 
is needed, etc., it is well, doubtless, to avoid 
burying in lead (expensive in its first instance 
and profitless in its result).” 

The burial-ground in Long Lane has been 
used as a public recreation-ground since 
May, 1896. It was secured for the purpose 
by the Metropolitan Public Gardens Associa- 
tion and laid out at a cost of £350, of which 
the association provided £170. The Ber- 
mondsey Vestry holds a lease of it from the 
Society of Friends at £10 per annum. 

The Whitechapel Burial-ground, in Baker’s 
Row, is an acre in extent. The Society of 
Friends took a lease of it, having 105 years 
to run, in 1687, for the sum of £140. At 
that time the district was very rural, and this 
plot of land, not being properly fenced in, 
was often overrun by cattle and sheep. In 
1690 twenty trees were planted; in 1698 a 
pond was filled up; in1716 one John Holmes, 
son of the gravedigger, was prosecuted for 
stealing a corpse; and in 1743 Lord Castle- 
maine granted the Society a 500 years’ lease, 
to date from the expiration of the lease then 


running, on payment of 100 guineas. It 
appears, therefore, that this plot, in a neigh- 
bourhood where the freehold value of build- 
ing land is fully 430,000 per acre, has been 
secured for a period of 605 years for £245. 
Besides making use of it for interments (espe- 
cially from the Devonshire House Meeting), 
the Society has been able to turn it to profit- 
able account. As early as 1700 a Friend 
was paying £ 4 a year to keep his horse there, 
and it is now leased for £10 per annum to 
the Whitechapel District Board of Works, 
having been laid out as a public recreation- 
ground. But one of its most curious asso- 
ciations is that, although it is the resting- 
place of the quiet Quakers, it is considered 
the birthplace of the Salvation Army, for 
here, on July 2, 1865, ‘‘General” and Mrs. 
Booth held their inaugural out-door evan- 
gelistic service. 

The Stoke Newington Burial-ground, in 
Park Street, is still used for interments, but 
all the others that I have mentioned within 
the Metropolitan area have been closed for 
many years. 

Perhaps the most interesting is the Chequer 
Alley ground. The western end was the first 
freehold property held by the Society, and 
was “devised” by Sir Reginald Foster, Bart., 
and Dame Blandina, his wife, to Amor 
Stoddart “for the use and service of the 
elect people of God in scorn called Quakers.” 
This original plot was frequently added to 
up till the year 1845, and close upon 12,000 
interments are registered as having taken 
place there. The Friends of the Peel and 
the Bull and Mouth divisions, and minister- 
ing Friends from other meetings, were laid 
to rest in this ground. It was extensively 
used at the time of the Great Plague, when 
about 1,100 members of the Society died, 
and the Friends had their own special ‘‘dead 
cart.” In some old records it is called “ our 
burial-ground under Bunhill,” and from 
having been so frequently enlarged, the land 
has cost the Society in all about £3,600. 

‘‘There were interred all that was mortal 
of Samuel Fisher, Richard Hubberthorne, 
Edward Burrough, and about ninety other of 
our martyrs, who were carried to this spot 
on the shoulders of their brethren from the 
crowded prison in which they expired” 
(W. Beck and T. F. Ball). On the 16th day 
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of the eleventh month, 1690, George Fox was 
buried in this ground. A vast assembly of 
Friends, about 4,000 persons, gathered at 
the Gracechurch Street meeting and followed 
the body of their much-beloved founder and 
elder to the grave. 

But I grieve to say that only a portion of 
the space remains. Part was sold in 1840 as 
a site for a mission-school. A Board-school, 
a coffee-palace, houses and shops, including 


Fox. This has been erected comparatively 
recently. 

It was not the custom for Friends to make 
mounds or place memorial-stones in their 
graveyards until fifty or sixty years ago. At 
Long Lane there have never been any. Nor 
were there any in the Chequer Alley ground, 
although a small tablet, with the date and 
the initials G. F. upon it, was let into the 
wall near the spot where George Fox was 











BURIAL-GROUND BEHIND THE PECKHAM MEETING-HOUSE. 


the Bunhill Fields Memorial Buildings of 
the Society, erected in 1881, occupy other 
parts of the land, and 5,000 bodies were 
shifted in order to make room for these 
buildings. ‘The existing portion is neatly laid 
out as a sort of private garden, the entrance 
being from Roscoe Street (formerly Cole- 
man Street). One tombstone will be seen 
in it, a plain, low headstone, marking the 
approximate site of the grave of George 


VOL. XXXV. 


buried. But country Friends used to flock 
in such numbers to his grave, and would so 
fondly gaze on this simple stone, that an 
over-zealous Quaker, named Robert Howard, 
pronounced it “ Nehushtan,” and had it 
knocked to pieces. The early Friends did 
not wear mourning, and avoided all unneces- 
sary expense at funerals. Not only have they 
kept careful accounts of their burial-grounds, 
but they have treated them with more than 
2x 
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ordinary respect by never overcrowding them. 


Walker recognised this fact as long ago as 
1847. And in 1843, when the Parliamentary 
Committee appointed to consider the ques- 
tion of interments in towns was sitting, a 
statement was made by representatives of 
the Society showing that they still had much 
unused space in their burial-grounds, and 
that they were careful to allow not less than 
7 or 8 feet of earth above each coffin. This 
was amply borne out when the remains were 
removed from Worcester Street to Long 


leaders in the Society, such as the one on 
George Fox’s grave, to which I have referred, 
those on the graves of the Penns and Pen- 
ningtons at Jordans, and those over the 
Gurneys’ graves in the old Gildencroft meet- 
ing-house in Norwich. There is something 
singularly solemn and appropriate in these 
simple, unostentatious memorials. They do 
not distract the mind with incongruity or 
suggest wasteful expenditure, as do the 
miserably-crowded and senseless pieces of 
sculpture to be met with in an ordinary 





THE CHEQUER ALLEY GROUND IN 1742. 


Lane, no coffins being found nearer to the 
surface than 7 feet, while in many grounds in 
London they were within a few inches of it. 
Early in the present century Friends began 
to use small, square, flat stones, with the 
name or initials and date on them, such as 
can be seen in the picture of the beautifully- 
kept graveyard behind the Peckham meeting- 
house. Then they adopted upright ones, 
about a quarter or half the size of the or- 
dinary headstones, all exactly alike, with no 
eulogistic remarks upon them. Insome of the 
older grounds these have been recently placed 
to identify the hitherto unmarked graves of 


cemetery ; and I venture to think that not 
the least interesting of the haunts of the 
London Quakers are the quiet graveyards 
where they have, without showy ceremony or 
useless extravagance, laid their “honoured 
dead.” 

It is sometimes said that the Society of 
Friends is dying out. But this is not so much 
a fact as that they are altering with the times. 
They mix more freely than formerly with 
“the world’s people”’; they have, to a con- 
siderable extent, given up a distinctive dress 
and form of speech. To be peculiar is not 
their wish ; it is “‘to keep to truth and plain- 
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ness in language, habit, deportment and 
behaviour . . . to avoid pride and immo- 
desty in apparel, and all vain and super- 
fluous fashions of the world.” They retain 
their distinct doctrines and practices, are loyal, 
law-abiding, and intellectual. Not believing 
in a paid ministry they still dispense with an 
order of ministers, except so far as they are 
chosen amongst themselves by special fitness 
or aptness in teaching, and they ‘“‘testify to 
the light within” without bishop or priest. 
Their baptism is that of the Spirit, their com- 
munion that of the heart, without external 
observations. Not believing in special fasts 
or festivals they entirely dispense with the 
divisions of the Christian year, and do not 
try to copy the Episcopalians, or please their 
younger members by meeting for worship on 
Christmas Day while they neglect Ascension 
Day. There are no ornaments in their 
churches, no gowns for the ministers, no paid 
singers or elaborate anthems, no extravagant 
or eulogistic tombstones, and no consecrated 
soil. In their consistency and simplicity the 
Friends are still distinct from all other dis- 
senting bodies, and they show a tolerance 
and liberal-mindedness which is most praise- 
worthy. For this consistency, for this lack 
of the desire to curry favour by compromise, 
the Friends, however much we may disagree 
with their views, are, I humbly think, to be 
highly honoured. 


Raley 
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Gncient Kentish Colonies in 


Anglo-Saron England. 
By T. W. SHore, F.G.S. 


III. SETTLEMENTS IN THE NORTHERN AND 
MIDLAND COUNTIES. 


SHE consideration of Kentish settle- 
S|} ments in the northern counties 
takes us back to the time of Edwin, 
King of Deira, who married Ethel- 
burga, the daughter of Ethelbert, King of 
Kent. The mission of Paulinus, who accom- 
panied the princess to her new home, is well 
known from Bede’s account, but there must 
have been circumstances connected with this 





alliance between the Kingdoms of Deira and 
Kent which, however important they may 
have been politically, did not appear of 
sufficient importance to Bede to cause him to 
mention them. His history was written for 
ecclesiastical purposes. Such circumstances 
as the arrival in what is now called Yorkshire 
of a considerable body of Kentish settlers, 
with the Princess Ethelburga, would not be 
the kind of incident he would be likely to 
record. Colonization was at that time going 
on in various parts of England, and of all the 
English kingdoms Kent had the least hinter- 
land. That some of its surplus population 
should migrate to other States was so 
obviously likely that Bede would see nothing 
unusual in such a circumstance. He wrote 
his history from its ecclesiastical aspects, and 
narrates mainly real or supposed ecclesiastical 
occurrences. This is what was required in 
his time, and there can be no doubt he 
omitted from his history many events and 
circumstances which, if they had been re- 
corded, would have been of great interest at 
the present time. That there must have been 
a tradition of an immigration of Kentish 
settlers into Deira at this time, which came 
down to the chroniclers of the thirteenth 
century, is probable from a passage in Roger 
of Wendover’s Flowers of History, in which, 
referring to the marriage of Ethelburga and 
her settlement in the north, he says: “On 
her arrival the King gave permission to all 
who came with her, men and women, and 
priests, to observe their religious worship 
after the manner of Christians.”* There can 
be no doubt that the people whoaccompanied 
the princess, however many or few they may 
have been, were Kentish people, and it is not 
at all unlikely in those days of early coloniza- 
tion that others followed them. 

The conversion of King Edwin to christi- 
anity, and the establishment of the bishopric 
under Paulinus as first Bishop, are well-known 
matters of history. King Edwin endowed 
the infant Church of York with large land 
grants in various parts of his kingdom, and to 
these his Christian successors added. These 
estates in later centuries were known by the 
name of “the Libertyof St. Peter, York.” The 
scattered lands which made up this liberty of 


* Roger of Wendover, Bohn's edition, edited by 


Giles, i., 75. 
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the bishopric must have been brought together 
as a whole for administrative purposes for the 
first time, specially for the endowment of the 
see. ‘They could have had no earlier bond 
of administrative union as a whole than the 
endowment given to Paulinus, the Kentish 
Bishop of York. This grant, like all other 
extensive early grants of land to bishops 
and abbeys was at least in part, a coloniza- 
tion grant. Rent, as afterwards understood, 
was then unknown, and all that the King had 
in his power to give in those days was his 
lordship over certain lands, with certain ser- 
vices due from those already settled on that 
land, or who might become settled on it, and 
the proceeds of justice, the fines and for- 
feitures arising from the administration of 
the law. The value of such grants would 
of course become increased by colonization, 
and this was the course adopted to augment 
the revenues of the early monastic and 
episcopal lands in Kent as elsewhere. The 
early Church land in Yorkshire appears to 
have been occupied to a considerable extent 
by Kentish settlers, the most reliable sup- 
porters of the Christian Church in England in 
the seventh century. It is very difficult to 
see any other way in which the survival of the 
Kentish custom of partible inheritance or 
gavelkind* in the liberty or fee of St. Peter’s 
York as a whole, down to modern time, can 
be satisfactorily explained. 

‘Whatever may have been the custom or 
customs of inheritance, brought by the Angles 
and Saxons from the continent, we know that 
as early as the time of Bede primogeniture 
was a custom in the north, and that by the 
end of the twelfth century it became the com- 
mon law of the country. Glanville, who wrote 
in the time of Henry II., tells us that the 
custom of partible inheritance was only 
recognised by the law-courts in his time, in 
those places where it could be proved that 
the lands always were divided,t consequently, 
as the custom was allowed to survive on the 
scattered estates of St. Peter’s York as a 
custom of immemorial usage, it must have 
been proved to the satisfaction of the law in 
the twelfth century, and it was perhaps proved 
by reference to the circumstances connected 
with the foundation and endowment of the 


* Elton, C. I., Robinson on Gavelkind, p. 36. 
¢ Ibid., p. 19. 


see, and appeal to the custom of Kent, from 
which some at least of those who settled on 
the land appear to have come, and certainly 
Paulinus their lord, the first tenant-in-chief. 
The gavelkind custom of Kent always has 
been recognised in English law. The survival 
in parts of Yorkshire of a similar custom, 
contrary to the common law, and which stood 
the legal tests and inquiries of the twelfth 
century, points to Kent, and to the privileges 
allowed to the Kentish bishop and his settlers 
as a probable explanation. 

Eanflaed, daughter of King Edwin, and 
Ethelburga, founded the monastery of Gilling, 

-and endowed it with extensive lands in north- 
west Yorkshire. The country around it was 
known as Gillingshire. ‘This early monastic 
house was destroyed by the Danes, and the 
district was granted later by the Conqueror to 
Alan, Count of Brittany, after which it be- 
came known as Richmondshire, and was the 
chief part of the Honour of Richmond. 

The custom of partible inheritance survived 
in the Honour of Richmond down to modern 
time, and consequently it must have been 
an established custom recognised as of im- 
memorial usage in the twelfth century. 

That this district was in part at least prob- 
ably colonized from Kent is also shown by 
the parallelism between the local names still 
existing, or to be found on old maps of 
Richmondshire, and those of Kent, and also 
by the survival of customs in Richmondshire, 
which were customs incidental to gavelkind 
in Kent. The river Tees bounds Richmond- 
shire on the north, and must have been a 
channel for colonization wherever the colonists 
came from. As far as I know, there is but 
one other river Tees, a branch of the Medway, 
and this is a boundary stream between part 
of Kent and Sussex. 

There are but two rivers named Swale in 
England,—one an estuary in Kent, and the 
other in Richmondshire—Gilling, in Rich- 
mondshire, compares with Gillingham in 
Kent. The names Richmond and Rich- 
borough are in part derived from the syllable 
‘‘ ric,” or “ rice,” denoting dominion or power. 
as in Deora-rice or Deira, Beorna-rice or 
Bernicia,* Cantuaric, an ancient name of 
Canterbury, Goderic, now Goodrich, the 


* Lappenberg, History of England under the Saxon 
Kings, i., 147. 
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centre of government of the Kentish district 
of Archenfelde, in Herefordshire, and 
Hamble-le-rice in the Jutish part of Hamp- 
shire. Among other parallel names in Rich- 
mondshire and Kent we find Leminge and 
Lyminge, Swainby and Swanley, Ravensworth 
and Ravensbourn, Hang and Hangre, Wye- 
cliffand Wye, Maiden Castle and Maydenstan 
or Maidstone, Rotherford and Rother, Scraf- 
ton and Scray, Hawkswell and Hawkhurst ; 
also Gotherstone and Gatenby, in Richmond- 
shire, and similar Goth or Geat names in 
Kent. There are two ancient place names 
in Richmondshire, which are apparently 
names like the Hengist names elsewhere, and 
derived from Aisc, the son of Hengist, viz., 
Aske, and Askham. The Jutes of Kent were 
known by the eponymous name Ai%scings, 
derived from Asc. 

As in the case of gavelkind lands in Kent, 
the customary dower of a moiety of the 
husband’s estate was the right of widows of 
inferior tenants on the partible lands of the 
Honour of Richmond.* These tenants, like 
the gavelkind tenants in Kent, had power to 
sell or lease their lands in the fields. 

There are ancient traditional accounts of 
Jutish settlements in Bernicia which were 
subject to Kent. These are mentioned by 
Lappenberg.t There is evidence near the 
mouth of the Tyne confirmatory of such a 
settlement. Gotham is an obsolete name for 
Newcastle, {| now used only as a slang name, 
if used at all. On the opposite side of the 
river is Gateshead, anciently Gatisheved,§ a 
name of similar significance, both pointing to 
a settlement of Goths, Geats or Jutes. Gos- 
forth and Kenton are names of other places 
near Newcastle on the north. The custom of 
partible inheritance also survived to modern 
times at Tynemouth.|| 

I now pass to Westmoreland, the history 
of which from the early part of the seventh 
century is split into two parts. The southern 
part was actually English ground, that is, part 
of the Yorkshire kingdom of Deira, while the 


* Elton, C. I., Robinson on Gavelkind, p. 157. 

+ History of England under the Saxon Kings, i., 
148, 149. 

$ Denham, M. A., Folklore of Northumberland, 
p. 117. 

§ Index to Rolls of Parliament, vol. vi. 

| Elton, C. I., Law of Copyholds, p. 128. 


northern part was British or Welsh.* In the 
south of that county we find a group of Kent 
names, Kentdale or Kendal, the river Kent, 
and also the district and hamlet of Kentmere. 
We find also old customs of a similar kind t 
to those incidental to gavelkind in Kent, 
which survived to modern times. Among the 
peculiar customs of Kendal was the power of 
devising the copyhold land by will. The 
widowsof the customary tenants also possessed 
the privilege of dower. The Kendal tenants 
had a still more unusual privilege, viz., free- 
dom from distress. The power of distress is 
of ancient date, and has come down from a 
very remote time. The law recognising the 
rights of a landowner or tenant-in-chief to 
distress on the goods and chattels of his in- 
ferior tenants in case of default was almost 
universal in England. Not so in Kent; not 
so.in Kendal. Among the gavelkind tenants 
in Kent the usual law of distress was unknown, 
a peculiar process known as the Kentish 
gavelet having to be resorted to.t Similarly, 
the rents of the Kendal tenants were called 
“ dry-rents,” and their goods and chattels 
could not be distressed for the recovery of 
the rents. As shown in one of the ancient 
legal codes, the law of the Visigoths pro- 
hibited distress.§ When we remember how 
closely the Goths were in race to the Jutes, 
if not identical with them, this absence of 
distress (an early privilege among Goths) in 
Kent and in Kendal, side by side with the 
Kentish names, is of special significance. 

Like the tenants in Archenfelde, the 
Kendal tenants were under military obliga- 
tion, and were renowned warriors—as were 
the men of Kent: 


‘‘ These are the bows of Kentd~\e bold, 
Who fierce will fight and never flee.” 


There are parts of Nottinghamshire and 
Leicestershire in which the survival of partible 
inheritance, with other customs incidental to 
gavelkind, side by side with the survival of 
Jutish or Kentish place-names, points to 
Kentish settlements. 

The lands held of the Soke of Oswaldbeck, 
in Nottinghamshire, were partible among 


* Ferguson, R. S., History of Westmoreland, p. 60. 

+ History of Westmoreland, by Nicholson and 
Burn, i., 26. 

t Elton, C. 1., Robinson on Gavelkind, p. 196. 

§ Maine, Sir H., Early Institutions, pp. 269, 270. 
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males, until the custom was abolished by Act 
of Parliament, 32 Henry VIII., c. 29.* This 
soke named Oswardebec in Domesday Book, 
formed part of the estates of the Archbishop 
of York at the time of the Survey. It com- 
prised the district between the rivers Trent 
and Idel, which formed the North Clay 
division of the Hundred of Bassetlaw.t The 
old Frisian and Jutish names of Chenapetorp 
or Chenatorp, which is mentioned three times 
in Domesday Book, and also Ascham, occur 
in Oswardebec wapentake. 

Such an old thirteenth-century name as 
Guthmundham in this county,{ if it means 
anything at all, must be an ancient name 
which came down to the thirteenth century, 
denoting a privileged settlement of Jutes or 
Goths. The codes of ancient Kentish laws 
do not mention the Kentishman’s “ durh” or 
protection, as in the West Saxon laws, but 
the equivalent privilege of the “ mund,” a 
word peculiar to the Kentish legal codes. 
The Nottinghamshire old place-names of 
Gatham in Domesday Book and Godelynges§ 
and Goteham,|| in later records, probably 
refer also to settlements of Goths or Jutes. 

In Leicestershire partible inheritance with 
other cnstoms incidental to gavelkind in 
Kent, survived in Rothley Soke. In that 
county also we find the Domesday names of 
Godmundelai, Godtorp, Gutlagiston wapen- 
take, and Gosecote wapentake, the last being 
a name probably shortened from Godescote. 
The names Gutlagiston and Godmundelai 
clearly refer to local government or legal pro- 
tection of some kind to Godas, Goths, or 
Jutes. The soke of Rothley comprised many 
manors in the county of Leicester, not all 
lying together,and among these was Gadesbie 
of Domesday Book, probably Godeby, of 
later records, an example of a place with a 
Jutish name in a soke which had a Kentish 
custom. This soke contained 204 sokemen, 
and 251 other tenants at the time of the 
Domesday Survey. By the custom of Rothley 
soke the lands held by a sokeman at his 
death were parted between his sons, or, in the 
absence of sons, between his daughters. 

* Elton, C. I., Robinson on Gavelkind, p. 32. 
+ Thoroton’s History of Nottinghamshire, edited 
by John Thoresby, iii., 333. 
t Plac. de quo. Warvanto, 637. 
§ Cal. Ing. p.m., ii., 327. 
|| Ibid., iv., 375. 


This is the same as in the gavelkind cus- 
tom of Kent, where, in the absence of sons, 
daughters succeeded and parted the land 
between them. In Rothley soke, as in Kent, 
if there was one son and one daughter, the son 
was entitled to all. In Rothley soke the 
widow was entitled to dower, the whole of the 
land if she did not marry again, and one-third 
if she did. The Rothley sokeman also was 
allowed to alienate his land to another soke- 
man, as were the gavelkind tenants in Kent. 

Leicestershire bore, in one respect, a more 
marked resemblance in early local govern- 
ment to Kent than almost any other county. 
As is well known, Kent had divisions called 
“lathes,” in addition tothe hundreds which 
made up these lathes. The Kentish lathes 
were divisions for county administration as 
well as for military musters. Leicestershire 
had ancient wapentakes which in the twelfth 
century, and probably from a much earlier 
date, were of the same nature as the Kentish 
lathes. A_ recently-discovered incomplete 
MS. of the fourteenth century, which is a 
transcript of a survey of Leicestershire, be- 
tween A.D. 1124-1129, quoted by Mr. J. H. 
Round, in his Feudal England, shows that 
the Gosecote wapentake comprised fifteen 
small hundreds. The same MS. in its incom- 
plete condition contains the names of fourteen 
hundreds in the Framlaund wapentake, and 
also three mentioned in Gartree wapentake, 
an incomplete list in both cases. This is a 
remarkable coincidence as regards Leicester- 
shire and Kent, for the hundreds in Kent 
were numerous and small, like those in 
Leicestershire, the lathe being the adminis- 
trative division, like the wapentake, under 
another name, and that name a later one 
probably derived from the later Danish 
settlement. 

It is also worthy of mention that junior 
right was a custom in the borough of Leices- 
ter, and survived there until it was abolished 
by Simon de Montfort, in the thirteenth 
century.* 


* Elton, C. I., Robinson on Gavelkind, p. 66. 
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England’s Didest bandicrafts. 


By IsaBEL SuarT Rosson. 
a 
WoRKERS IN Woop. 


¥i>q) HEN we remember that in olden 
Ry 15), days this country was extensively 
NALA! covered with forest, furnishing not 

only an abundance, but a variety, 
of timber, it is not surprising that the carving 
and fashioning of wooden articles should be 
an early and widespread handicraft. 

Among the Anglo-Saxons, the industry 
reached a high artistic level, and considerable 
ingenuity was displayed. Time as well as 
skill could be lavishly expended in those 
days, and men were able, without financially 
estimating the cost of the hours spent on the 
work, to undertake large plans and elaborate 
designs. They did not restrict their labours, 
as was the fashion on the Continent, to eccle- 
siastical woodwork, but the high seats of 
persons of rank, in the great halls, together 
with the large chests invariably to be found 
in medizval dwellings, received the richest 
ornamentation. ‘These chests were fre- 
quently fixtures, and answered a variety of 
purposes; they were wardrobe, store-cup- 
board, plate-chests, sometimes also in days 
when furniture was large and scanty, buffet, 
bureau and secretaire. : 

The Saxons were fond of woodware, and 
almost all the articles in general use among 
them were made of oak or ash. They seem 
to have had a strong aversion to using any- 
thing made of clay for culinary or table pur- 
poses, an aversion which did not die out of 
the country for many centuries. ‘“ Cuppes 
of ashe” were used in Edward IV.’s reign, 
and we read that at Queen Elizabeth’s table, 
whilst gold and silver plate was provided 
for banquets, the daily service comprised 
trenchers and cups of white wood. Pepys’ 
Diary, famous for the light its unconscious 
egotism throws on the manners of the seven- 
teenth century, records the fact that wooden 
trenchers were not quite discarded in his 
time, for, to his supreme disgust, he was pro- 
vided with a wooden trencher and wine-cup 
at the Lord Mayor’s banquet. The trenchers 





turned and ornamented by the Saxon workers 
were little different to those used throughout 





medizval times. Usually they were about 
54 inches in diameter, very carefully turned, 
with the under surface painted witha garland of 
flowers, to which a quaint or humorous distich 
would often be added. No decoration was 
ever placed on the upper surface of the plate, 
which was therefore capable of being scrubbed 
without trouble, and kept delicately clean. 
Twelve such trenchers constituted a set, and 
these{were kept in boxes cut out of solid 
blocks of wood and decorated with painting 
and gilding. Three such sets are to be seen 
in Kensington Museum, all of Tudor date, 
and are characteristic specimens of the carver’s 
art of that period. 

Each succeeding century throughout the 
Middle Ages saw the growth of carving 
as a means of decoration, and doubtless 
the widespread’ skill accounts for the fact 
that no particular names are handed down 
to us as belonging to craftsmen of dis- 
tinguished talent. Ecclesiastical wood- 
work, and household furniture of all kinds 
supplied the worker with surfaces to be de- 
corated ; old illuminations abound in ex- 
amples of stalls, pulpits, and stools, as well 
as chests, cupboards, chairs and beds, rich 
in ornamentation. The cradle of Henry V. 
is still preserved in Monmouth Castle, made 
in wood cut to simulate ribs and attached to 
two carved posts, each of which is surmounted 
by a royal eagle. Most interesting examples 
of carved bedsteads are to be found scattered 
up and down the country in old castles and 
manor-houses. The great bed of Ware, made 
in the sixteenth century, and still to be seen 
at Ryehouse, is one of the curiosities of the 
country. It measures 12 feet square, so pro- 
digious a size that Shakespeare uses it as a 
simile when he speaks of the length and 
number of the words one of his characters 
will put into a letter— 


As will lie on a sheet of paper big enough for the 
bed of Ware in England. 


Panelling was an introduction of the car- 
penter in the reign of Henry III., and proves 
that at that time-woodwork must have grown 
more scientific than it was at the time of the 
Conquest. History relates that the King 
ordered a chamber in Windsor Castle to be 
panelled with Norwegian pine specially im- 
ported for the purpose ; the boards were to 
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be radiated and coloured after his own design, 
and the whole was to be fixed and completed 
in two days. We are not surprised to read 
that the workmen employed had to work 
day and night to fulfil their royal customer’s 
orders. 

The carver’s craft has, significantly, been 
at its best whenever a nation was striving for 
some great object—the founding of an em- 
pire, or the winning of some freedom, civil 
or religious. In England the zenith of the 
woodworker’s craft was reached at the time of 
the Reformation. Long before then the stone 
castles of the Normans had begun to give 
way to spacious manor-houses, built of timber, 
and lofty wooden houses, where merchants 
lived and carried on their business in the old 
leisurely fashion of the times. In the fifteenth 
century London, Chester, Coventry, and many 
other large towns were so extensively built of 
wood that they merited the name of “ timber- 
town,” given them by those who regretted the 
old masses of masonry. The houses were 
put up altogether by the carpenter, whose 
craft became so important a one that he 
rivalled the smith in prosperity and influence 
among his townsmen. The dwellings were 
framed together, of huge posts 16 to 24 inches 
square, arching outward and meeting the pro- 
jecting floor-timbers of the upper story, and 
so on with the next floor, until the whole 
street was darkened by numerous projections. 
The surfaces of these posts provided abundant 
scope for the ingenuity of the carver, and 
delicate tracery, niches and images met the 
eye on all sides. These dark oaken rooms 
of the fifteenth century were really a mass of 
carved imagery within and without, and it 
was little wonder that such extensive practice 
made the workers expert in their special craft. 
In the roofs, the hammer-beams often showed 
the figures of angels, gracefully supporting the 
timbers behind them on outstretched wings ; 
such a design may be seen in the Great Hall at 
Westminster, where the figures are also painted 
and gilded. The humour of the age, broad 
and genial, with a leaning towards the weird 
and supernatural, comes out in the carving 
of the smaller figures on stalls, tops of caskets 
and chests, and upon doorposts ; carvers seem 
to have had a mischievous delight in giving 
to such the oddest twist of countenance, or 
of doubling up their elfin figures into all 


sorts of strange attitudes. We pass among 
foreigners for a very sombre nation, taking 
even our pleasures sadly ; but our medizval 
craftsmen, at least, had a decided proneness to 
put “fun” into the work growing under their 
hands. The hearty, bustling, prosperous years 
preceding the Wars of the Roses were full of 
such humorous work. Decorative art, in 
allits branches, had then begun to break away 
from the monastic influence, and to exert 
itself to raise the luxury and beauty of house- 
hold plenishings to the level church furniture 
had long before reached. Carved mantel- 
pieces, banisters, and panellings surviving 
in old houses in various parts of the country, 
with many old pieces of furniture, testify to 
the skill of the workmen, and no less to the 
readiness of wealthy people to encourage 
their labours by the expenditure of large 
sums of money. In the Memoirs of British 
Antiquities an extract is given from the house- 
hold expenses of Henry VIII. which shows 
how largely workers in wood profited by this 
monarch’s love for exquisite workmanship. 
Among other items, one William Grene, 
“the King’s coffer-maker,” receives the sum 
of £13 “for making a coffer, covered with 
fustyan of Naples, and being full of drawers, 
and boxes lined with red and green sarcenet 
to put stones of divers sorts in.” This royal 
jewel-casket has not survived the lapse ot 
centuries, but that such pieces of ingenious 
cabinet-making were fairly numerous we have 
sufficient evidence. 

The art of inlaying wood with various 
materials, chiefly with woods of other colours, 
known as marquetry, was much used in 
England in the sixteenth century, though it 
reached its highest development towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. Some very 
beautiful examples are to be seen at Cam- 
bridge, among them an elaborately decorated 
arm-chair, inlaid with black and yellow wood, 
in the possession of Christ’s College ; whilst 
in a small house belonging to St. John’s 
College there is a chimney-piece, dated 1594, 
curiously inlaid with coloured woods, repre- 
senting an Oriental temple, in front of which 
is a lake, whereon six swans are disporting 
themselves. 

Buhlwork was an outcome of the cabinet- 
maker’s success in marquetry and first de- 
corated English furniture in the Stuart period. 
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It was the invention of a French artificer, 
who gave his name to the work, and consisted 
of a peculiar veneer, made of tortoise-shell 
and thin brass, with which ivory and ena- 
melled metals were sometimes combined. 
The process by which these were used was 
simple, but required great skill and delicacy 
on the part of the craftsman. Buhl’s work 
was of a remarkable quality, and he fre- 
quently heightened its beauty by giving the 
tortoise-shell a background of gold, and en- 
riching the brass with engraving. Buhlwork 
may, indeed, be defined as a species of mar- 
quetry with metal instead of wood, and as 
such occupied the worker in metal as well as 
the cabinet-maker in Great Britain from the 
eighteenth century until quite recently. 
Carving was much influenced by the famous 
artist in wood, Grinling Gibbons. No one 
knows exactly who taught this marvellous 
genius to turn wood into such exquisite fruits 
and flowers, and to fashion out of lime and 
ash such faithful transcripts of the smaller 
birds and insects. It is known he was of 
Dutch parentage, but when John Evelyn, the 
diarist and scholar, discovered him about 
1669, the young man had already learned all 
that any master could teach him. Evelyn’s 
account of his meeting with the carver, as 
narrated in his Diary, reads like the opening 
of a romance. “This day,” he writes, “I 
first acquainted his Majesty with that incom- 
parable young man, Grinling Gibbons, whom 
I had lately met with in an obscure place by 
mere accident, as I was walking neere a 
poore solitary thatched house in a field in 
our parish neere Sayes Court.” The scholar, 
looking through the window, observed the 
artist at work carving in wood Tintoretto’s 
“ Crucifixion.” It was so exquisitely carved 
that “for curiosity of handling and studious 
exactness” he had seen nothing to excel it 
in all his travels. Eager to advance such a 
genius, Evelyn offered to introduce the young 
carver to His Majesty Charles II., and Gib- 
bons, who was a business man as well as an 
artist, “seeing how it might turn to his profit,” 
readily accepted the offer. The King ap- 
pointed him to a place in “the Board of 
Works,” and employed him in the ornamental 
carving of the choir of the chapel at Windsor. 
He was also introduced to the notice of Sir 
Christopher Wren, at whose request he exe- 
VOL, XXXV. 


cuted the foliage and festoons which decorate 
the choir and side-aisles of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. 

Fortune and fame came to Gibbons 
with most unusual rapidity, and “he dwelt 
and died in a house like a cabinet for beauty 
and artistic elegance.” At Chatsworth, at 
Burleigh, and at Hampton Court, as well as 
in many churches and country houses scat- 
tered up and down the country, there are 
admirable works by Gibbons: “lengths of 
floral garlands worked off by hand without 
hesitation or mishap” on mirror-frames and 
wall-panels, chimney-pieces upon which: the 
fruit has almost the likeness of Nature, beau- 
tiful ceilings, among which one in a room at 
Petworth is regarded as a triumph of the 
carver’s art. Gibbons died in 1721, but his 
success had given an immense impetus to 
other workers in wood. There arose a school 
of carvers, amongst whom the most promi- 
nent were Thomas Chippendale, the brothers 
Adams, Lock, Copeland, Gillow, who founded 
a firm in existence to-day, Heppelwhite, an 
old master in cabinet-making, and Thomas 
Sheraton, whose skilful work in Spanish 
mahogany was so strong, light and good that 
time has had little effect upon it. The most 
important of these was undoubtedly Chip- 
pendale, who, being descended from a race 
of carvers, inherited the finish and grace of 
workmanship which had been general in the 
craft since the days of Grinling Gibbons. 
He did much to bring about the substitution 
of mahogany and satin-wood for oak; and 
the carved trays, cabinets, wardrobes and 
settees which have come down to us from 
the reign of Anne are almost classic in sim- 
plicity and dignity of design. These pieces 
of woodwork were often embellished by 
paintings, which well-known artists were not 
averse to undertaking. Angelica Kauffmann 
was among those who furnished floral borders 
to table-tops, harpsichord-cases and other 
articles made in satin-wood. 

In the eighteenth century carving and the 
use of the lathe were favourite pastimes 
among the English nobility, as they had been 
previously among the French. George III. 
was a good turner, and was remarkably skilled 
in the making of wheels, chucks and treadles. 
It was said by an old working turner. that 
his Majesty might easily have made from 
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forty to fifty shillings a week as a worker in 
wood and ivory. 

To-day a variety of methods are in use for 
cheapening the work of the carver, such as 
the custom of preparing ornaments separately 
and then glueing them upon the prepared 
surface ; the use of the grounding machine, 
which has a revolving drill moving over the 
spaces forming the ground of the ornament ; 
and the use of the carving-machine. The 
last-named works with one or more drills 
moving in unison with a tracing pointer, 
which traverses the surface of an iron pattern. 
In America dies have been used recently to 
stamp or press solid pieces of wood into 
rosettes, lions’ heads, or other ornaments in 
relief. These imitative methods are useful 
commercially, but they fall in value a long 
way behind the loving labour of the handi- 
craftsman, whose work has grown in his brain 
before he puts tool to timber. Mechanical 
aids unfortunately engender a mechanical 
feeling which is disastrous to the spirit of 
true carver’s work; what is mere imitation 
can never be sincere art. 

Looking back over many centuries of 
decorative work, it must be a difficult task 
to assign superiority to any one generation 
of workers. Even the nineteenth century 
must in many points yield the palm to the 
past. The bronzed and jewelled caskets, 
chests, and state chairs of Saxon times ; the 
imagery on stalls and wooden roof-beams in 
medizeval days ; the sculpture and the metal- 
work of the Tudor period; the wonderful 
wood-carving of Grinling Gibbons; and the 
exquisite handicraft of the eighteenth-century 
workers, were each great at their zenith. 

Every style and fashion at its best repre- 
sented the spirit of its age, and was the 
product of sincere thought, talent, and in- 
dustry. Amidst the prodigality of decoration 
which meets the eye to-day in cathedral, 
church, manor, or museum, it is always that 
indication of mind which arrests the eye and 
appeals to the heart. Itis the piece of work 
over which artist and workman have met 
with combined labour, intellect, imagination, 
and experience, which survives to-day as a 
veritable treasure of artistic worth. 
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Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 


a 


Mrs. Baker, the custodian of Anne Hathaway's 
cottage, Shottery, Stratford-on-Avon, died on Sep- 
tember 25, at the age of eighty-seven. Mrs. Baker 
was a very remarkable old lady. She had lived at 
the cottage over eighty years, and she claimed to 
be descended from Susan Hathaway, niece of Anne 
Hathaway, Shakespeare's wife. She was very proud 
of her lineage, which was duly set forth on the fly- 
leaf of an old family Bible which was shown to 
visitors. Her father owned the famous cottage. 
A few years ago the trustees of Shakespeare's birth- 
place purchased the cottage for £3,000, and gave 
Mrs. Baker £500 for certain articles of furniture, 
including the * ot carved Elizabethan bedstead in 
the upper room. Mrs. Baker was retained as cus- 
todian. She showed the cottage to visitors for over 
seventy years, during which period she made the 
acquaintance of most of the eminent literary men 
per distinguished personages of the time. 


2 as 
The Merchant Taylors’ Company are about to 
erect a handsome stained-glass window in a pro- 
minent position in the large hall of the Merchant 
Taylors’ School to the memory of Edmund Spenser. 
The author of The Faérie Queene, the tercentenary of 
whose death will be celebrated this year, was edu- 
cated at the Merchant Taylors’ School, and his 
name heads the list of old pupils preserved by the 
school. At present the school possesses no memo- 
rial of its most illustrious pupil. The Company 
have also decided to place in the school a second 
window as a memorial of Dr. Andrews, another 
eminent pupil, who was chaplain to Queen Eliza- 
beth, and in later life was successively Bishop of 
Chichester, Ely, and Winchester. 
2; 

The French archzologists, under the leadership of 
R. P. Delattre, says the Atheneum, seem to be 
pushing forward their Carthaginian researches 
with zeal and success. They are concentrating 
their work at present upon one important site, 
namely, the ancient Punic necropolis near the fort 
of Bordj-Djedid. Amongst the “ finds" the Punic 
inscriptions, on account of their rarity, naturally 
take a prominent place. The most interesting of 
the eight grave-inscriptions which have been lately 
discovered is that of a noble Carthaginian named 
Molépalas. Itis unhappily defective in its entirety, 
but enough is left of the lengthy memorial to deter- 
mine its general character and contents. It begins 
with the enumeration of the ancestors of Molépalas, 
with all their titles and dignities, as far back as the 
seventh generation; it commends his tomb to the 
protection of the gods; it concludes with an invoca- 
tion of the Sun-god, whom the deceased entreats to 
take special care of his corpse. Twelve inscribed 
vases were found, or fragments of them; most of 
the inscriptions are written with black ink. Six of 
the vases bear the stamp of Carthaginian potters. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ARCH OLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


We have received Part II., Vol. XIV., of Collections 
of the Surrey Arch@ological Society. The first paper 
is on ‘‘ The Low Side Windows of Surrey Churches ; 
to which are added some Remarks upon the Res- 
toration of Warlingham Church,” by Mr. P. M. 
Johnston. Mr. Johnston has already treated the 
‘Low Side Windows’ of Sussex Churches in the 
Collections of the Sussex Society, noticed in last 
month’s Axtiguary. This Surrey paper is excel- 
lently illustrated and ful! of interesting detail, but 
the confessional theory of the use of the windows, 
which Mr. Johnston advocates so warmly, remains 
unproven. Mr. Cecil T. Davis contributes a list of 
“Burials at Wandsworth, 1678, October 29, to 1727, 
April 4;” and this is followed by a paper of con- 
siderable local interest on ‘‘ Suspected Persons in 
Surrey during the Commonwealth,” by Mr. A. 
Ridley Bax, F.S.A. The Rev. T. S. Cooper, F.S.A., 
continues his well-illustrated inventory of ‘‘ The 
Church Plate of Surrey,” and some miscellaneous 
notes, together with a plate showing ‘‘ The Chapter- 
House, Waverley Abbey,”’ complete the part. 
2 2 

Vol. XII. (new series) of Transactions of the Royal 
Historical Society has reached us. It is a substan- 
tial, cloth-bound volume of nearly 300 pages. The 
most important paper is an elaborate study of the 
Battle of ‘‘ Marston Moor,” by Mr. C. H. Firth, 
M.A., a paper of the greatest value to all students 
of Civil War history. Professor J. K. Laughton, 
M.A., contributes an article on ‘‘ The National 
Study of Naval History,” and to this is appended 
a shorter paper by Mr. Hubert Hall, F.S.A., on 
“New Methods of Research” in connection with 
such history Mr. G. J. Turner sends a study of 
“ The Sheriff’s Farm,” i.e., the sum cf money which 
a Sheriff was required to pay annually at the Ex- 
chequer for his bailiwick; and Mr. A. E. Stamp, 
M.A., treats of ‘‘ The Meeting of the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Charles XII. at Altranstadt, April, 
1707.” In ‘The Florentine Wool Trades in the 
Middle Ages,” Miss E. Dixon discusses chiefly from 
the bibliographical point of view a comparatively 
little-known subject, and brings together, for the 
benefit of some future historian, a mass of valuable 
references. The remaining contents of the volume 
include Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff’s ‘‘ Presidential 
Address” and “A Narrative of the Journey of 
Cecilia, Princess of Sweden, to the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth,"”’ communicated by Miss Margaret 
Morison, and printed from a little volume, dedicated 
to Queen Elizabeth, now among the Royal MSS. in 
the British Museum. 


ieee ie eerie 
PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


A meeting of the NEwcasTLE SOCIETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES was held on September 27, at the Castle, 
Newcastle, Mr. Richard Welford in the chair.— 
Mr. Gibson (custodian) presented a pair of fighting 
cock’s spurs, and Mr. R. O. Heslop read a printed 
announcement of cock-fights in the Bigg Market for 
stakes of {50 in 1809. The announcement gave 


the weights and all particulars of the cocks entered. 
—Alderman T. G. Gibson presented to the museum 
a jade axe, which had been turned u by the plough 
on land of his brother in New Zealand, about the 
site of a Maori settlement. The donors were thanked 
for their gifts Mr. W. W. Tomlinson read a paper 
on ‘The Descent by Jean Bart on the Coast of 
Northumberland in 1691.” He said the invaders 
set fire to the village of Widdington, and then 
stormed and sacked the castle, carrying away all 
the valuables. The barns, stables, and outhouses 
and several cottages thereabouts were burnt. A 
farmhouse and other property in the neighbourhood 
were also fired. A small body of cavalry and 
infantry got together hurriedly in the district, and 
the invaders retired in good order to their ships, 
and reached Dunkirk rich in booty and fame, burn- 
ing several fishing-boats on the way. The damage 
done was estimated at £6,000. It was said that the 
invader regretted sacking the castle when he learnt 
that its owner was a Roman Catholic. Collections 
were taken in churches in the district for the suf- 
ferers by the invaders. There seemed some doubt 
as to the fate of the man who piloted the privateers. 
It was said that he was executed at Newcastle, but 
this statement was afterwards said to be a mistake. 
He hoped to be able to clear up the matter before 
the paper was printed. In 1694 we narrowly missed 
another visit from Jean Bart, who was advised by 
the King to destroy the fishing fleets and to catch, 
if possible, some fleet of Newcastle colliers. Mr. 
Tomlinson was heartily thanked for his paper. 


2 

On October 4 about sixty members of the Sussex 
ARCHZOLOGICAL Society visited Silchester. The 
party assembled at Reading. A visit was first of 
all paid to the museum, where the antiquities found 
at Silchester were described by Mr. G. Fox, F.S.A., 
and in this way the time was occupied till one 
o’clock, when luncheon was served, under the pre- 
sidency of Canon Cooper, at the Great Western 
Hotel. The weather was exceedingly unpropitious, 
and for the drive to Silchester covered conveyances 
were chartered. Happily, upon their arrival the 
rain had abated, and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
then added to the many obligations which he has 
imposed upon Sussex archzologists by undertaking 
the conduct of the party over the excavations made 
during this year by the Excavation Committee, to 
which he added a general description of the old 
Roman city.—After leaving Silchester, the visitors 
drove through Aldermaston Park to the church, 
which was described by Mr. C. E. Cayser, F.S.A., 
by whose courteous invitation the members partook 
pS tea at Aldermaston Court, whence they drove to 
Aldermaston Station. The Great Western Railway 
Company hy | kindly placed a special saloon at the 
disposal of the party, a convenience which was 
greatly appreciated. 


Ph le, 
In connection with the annual meeting of the East 
Ripine ANTIQUARIAN Society, the members paid a 
visit on October 3 to several places of interest in 
the neighbourhood of Market Weighton. At ten 
o’clock they walked to Goodmanham, where Mr. R. 
Boyle, F.S.A., gave a most interesting description 
of the church, the greater part of which belongs to 
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the Early Norman period. Mr. Boyle pointed out 
a pre-Anglo-Saxon relic in the shape of a sundial, 
which is inserted upside down in the south wall, 
and which, he said, had probably been placed in 
the south wall of a pre-Anglo-Saxon church. The 
dial is divided into a number of irregular periods— 
not the usual twelve hours, but such periods as 
marked out the beginning and the end of a daily 
task, or probably the periods of Divine worship. 
Among other relics is what the people call the 
‘Druids’ font," which twenty-five years ago was 
restored to the church after serving as a cattle- 
trough in aneighbouring farmyard. The later font, 
which is now used, is an extremely beautiful piece 
of sixteenth-century work, bearing the name of 
‘** Robert Claveryng, parson,” who is mentioned in 
Henry VIII.’s Survey of Ecclesiastical Revenues. A 
feature of Goodmanham Church, which has given 
rise to much discussion, are the low side windows, 
which, from their position, were evidently not in- 
tended to let in the light. Mr. Boyle said these 
windows always appeared upon the side of the 
church which faced the village, and he had no 
doubt that Mr. St. John Hope was right when he 
surmised that their purpose was purely ceremonial. 
In the old days, at the elevation of the Host, when 
the sanctus bell was rung, all the villagers within 
hearing were expected to offer silent worship. At 
Goodmanham, where there was no sanctus bell, the 
sacristan would open the low side windows and 
ring his bell with the same object and for the same 
purpose.—In the afternoon the members, accom- 
panied by Lord Hawkesbury, the president, drove 
to Holme-on-Spalding Moor and heard an account 
of the church by Mr. Boyle. Among the special 
features of the church are the low side windows, 
the shape and position of which proved the absur- 
dity of the notion that they were ‘‘ lepers’ windows,” 
or windows enabling people not allowed to enter 
the church to witness the elevation of the Host, 
because through them it was absolutely impossible 
to obtain a view of the high altar. Before leaving 
the churchyard a stone was pointed out which had 
been erected to a Jane Alcock, ‘‘ a virtuous but not 
a loving wife.'’—The drive to Harswell and Ever- 
ingham was marred considerably by the shower 
weather. At Everingham the visitors had the privi- 
lege of going over the residence of Lord Herries 
and the adjoining church. Market Weighton was 
reached about five o’clock, and before separating 
the members thanked Mr. Boyle for his interesting 
descriptive accounts of the churches. 


Sa 


Reviews and WMotices 
of iQew Books. 


THE SAGA oF KING SVERRI OF Norway (SVER- 
RISSAGA). Translated by the Rev. J. Sephton, 
M.A. With eight maps. Northern Library, 
vol. iv. London: D. Nutt, 1899. Pp. xxx, 
288. Price 15s. net. 

It is a just reproach to Englishmen that they 
know far less of the doings and writings of their 
own forefathers than of the alien Greeks and 


Romans, though those forefathers have left records 
of their mythology and early history which ought 
to be the classics of our race. . Something has been 
done of late to lift that reproach from us, but it will 
be long, we fear, before Icelandic takes a place in 
the education of the average Englishman. The 
more grateful, therefore, should we be for such 
publications as Mr. Nutt's Northern Library, which 
enable us to read in our own tongue the sagas of 
the North. 

The fourth volume of the Northern Library 
which is now before us, a translation of Sver- 
rvissaga, is from the hands of the Rev. J. Sephton, 
to whom students of Saga literature owe a deep 
debt of gratitude for The Saga of King Olaf Tryg- 
gwason which commenced the series, as well as for 
versions of other sagas which have appeared in the 
Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society of Liverpool. A translation of this Saga is 
the more valuable as it bridges the gap between the 
close of the Heimskringla, or Chronicle of the 
Kings of Norway, and the commencement of the 
Saga of Hakon Hakonsson, Sverri’s grandson, both 
of which are already accessible in translations. 

Mr. Sephton, in his introduction, gives a very 
clear and useful account of the existing MSS. of 
the Saga and the relation between the various texts. 
He also examines the question of its authorship, 
coming to the conclusion that Karl Jonsson, Bene- 
dictine Abbot of Thingeyri, in the north of Iceland, 
wrote a great part of the Saga under the direction 
of King Sverri himself, as stated in the prologue to 
the Saga, and that the remainder was compiled from 
accounts sent to him in Iceland which he edited and 
harmonized. These accounts were contributed by 
eyewitnesses of, and actors in, the events they relate, 
and as Abbot Karl died in 1213, about eleven years 
after the death of King Sverri, the history is prac- 
tically contemporaneous. 

The usefulness of the book is greatly increased 
by a good map of ancient Norway, and plans of the 
towns and districts, where the chief events of the 
Saga took place. 

To turn to the Saga itself, the main interest of it 
lies in the personality of King Sverri. His claim 
to royal descent is doubtful, resting on a statement 
reported to have been made by his mother in con- 
fession when on a pilgrimage to Rome, that Sigurd 
Munn, King of Norway, was the real father of her 
eldest son. This confession being laid before the 
Pope, she was commanded in her penance to inform 
her son of his true parentage. Sverri was then 
twenty-four years old, and King Sigurd had been 
dead many years. 

Sverri had been brought up in the Fereys by 
Bishop Hroi, brother of his reputed father. He 
was educated for a priest and actually ordained, 
but, as the Saga says, ‘‘ when he reached a ripe age 
he did not shape himself to the priesthood, and was 
rather unruly.’ Whether the story of his royal 
birth was true, or whether he believed in it him- 
self, it is impossible to say. The story is not sup- 
ported by any evidence, and a claim to royal birth 
was sinchanaly necessary to any would-be pretender 
to the crown. But, on the other hand, there seemed 
not the least likelihood of his succeeding in an 
attempt to win the crown of Norway, and when he 
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started on his enterprise, his demeanour, as told 
in the Saga, is rather that of a man forced into action 
by outside circumstances. But he soon proved 
himself a born leader of men. Under his guidance 
the faction called the Birkebeiners, or Birchshanks, 
a ragged band of outlaws, so poorly equipped that 
they derived their name from the leggings they 
made for themselves of birchbark, were transformed 
into a formidable and well-nigh invincible force of 
fighting men. By their help he won the throne 
after seven years’ warfare, though, owing to the 
nature and condition of the country, its King’s hold 
on all but the district in which for the time he was 
residing was little more than nominal. On account 
of his priestly origin, and of his opposing the exac- 
tions of the Bishops, the influence of the Church 
was ever against him, and for the last seven or 
eight years of his life he was excommunicated by 
the Pope. In spite of this, however, and of con- 
stant endeavours to overthrow him, he held his 
own till his death. His power did not die with 
him, for in the Saga of Hakon Hakonsson we read 
that the young King Hakon owed his accession to 
the throne mainly to the love the old Birchshanks 
bore to his father, King Sverri. Sverri's s hes, 
quoted in the Saga, and undoubtedly in the main 
authentic, show that he must have been a remark- 
able man far in advance of his time, though the 
story tells us of little but his deeds as a warrior and 
skill as a strategist. ALBANY F. Major. 
oe 


oe *x 

AUTHORITY AND ARCHZOLOGY, SACRED AND PRo- 
FANE. Essays on the Relation of Monuments 
to Biblical and Classical Literature. Edited 
by D. G. Hogarth. London: Fohn Murray, 

1899. Large 8vo., pp. xiv, 440. Price 16s. 
Fifty years ago Sir Charles Newton defined 
archzology as ‘‘ the science of all the human past.” 
In the volume before us, the editor very properly 
limits the definition to ‘‘ the science of the treat- 
ment of the material remains of the human past,” 
so disclaiming for it the examination of the literary 
records of history. The tract of past centuries, in 
“‘ that debateable land of the Near East, where the 
energetic nature disputes possession with the con- 
templative, and where have originated the great 
ideas but not the great institutions, of humanity,” 
has received a flood of light from the modern 
methods of skilled and systematic excavation. The 
essays in this volume, contributed by past-masters 
in this the newest and not the least attractive of the 
ancillary sciences of history, review the discoveries 
of the present century, and in particular its last 
decades. In these days of ag instruction it is 
not merely the cloistered scholar who finds delight 
in the arts and crafts of remote forefathers. Count- 
less men and women, luckier in intelligence than in 
educational opportunities, are glad to share the 
pleasure of what Niebuhr called ‘ the reconstruc- 
tion of the past"’ in visiting the treasure-house of 
our British Museum, where the monuments of 
Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek and early Christian 
times are handsomely stored. The volume before 
us is not, in the accepted sense of the word, a 
‘‘ popular”’ one ; it could not well be so. But none 
the less it is one which not scholars alone should 


welcome, for its pages set forth both the manner 
and purpose of that branch of learning which ac- 
quires these unique treasures and explains the tale 
they have to tell. As Mr. Hogarth happily says: 

‘‘ The excavator, from being a random hunter for 
treasure, has become a methodical collector of evi- 
dence, conscious of responsibility to the study of 
every specialist, and not to his own predilection 
merely, trained to observe everything that his spade 
disturbs ere the information which its relative posi- 
tion would convey be lost for ever, and to note it in 
a _ which scholars of all nationalities can under- 
stand.” 

What Matthew Arnold did for the interpretation 
of the literary aspects of the Hebrew history, it may 
be said that Canon Driver has done for its material 
and ethnological side; and his chapters here on 
the ‘‘ Hebrew Authority '’ recapitulate down to the 
present time the researches in Palestine, Egypt, 
and Persia which form the basis of ‘‘ the higher 
criticism "’ of the Scriptures, and go to show that 
‘the antagonism which some writers have sought 
to establish between criticism and archzology is 
wholly factitious and unreal.”’ 

Mr. Griffith, who opens his account of Egyptology 
with the ever-curious story of the Rosetta stone, 
tells how that ‘at the beginning of the century 
Egyptian was an entirely unknown language buried 
in several most elaborate and entirely unknown 
scripts ; in 1899 it is being taught by some twenty 
professorial exponents in the universities. of Europe 
and America.” Particularly interesting is his esti- 
mate of Herodotus, comparing the stories of that 
invaluable raconteur with the findings of the modern 
‘‘ investigator.” 

The further story of ‘‘ Classical Authority”’ is 
told by Mr. Hogarth, who brings the record of 
prehistoric Greece down to the very recent excava- 
tion of Phylakopi, a site in the island of Melos, 
dating from an antiquity of which even Schliemann 
can scarcely have dreamed. Professor Ernest 
Gardner sketches once more, in forty admirable 

ges, the most fascinating and remunerative of 
all the chapters of archzology—that of Historic 
Greece ; it is with a natural pride in the science of 
which he is at once so scholarly and so practical 
an exponent, that he says: 

“‘ The intimate relation of the life and thought of 
ancient Greece to so much of what is most charac- 
teristic in the literature and progress of the present 
age has given a peculiar stimulus to a study of 
which the aim is to realize the social, religious, and 
artistic surroundings apart from which Greek poets, 
philosophers, and historians can be but imperfectly 
understood.” 

Mr. Haverfield deals with ‘‘ The Roman World,” 
and the Rev. A. C. Headlam with “ Christian 
Authority.” 

These essays are mines of information in them- 
selves, though only, and necessarily without the aid 
of illustrations, summarizing the learning of a mul- 
titude of volumes; but they are more. For they 
serve to show the grand results of the first century 
of that illuminating and ennobling science which, 
if the word may be pardoned, may be called 
‘‘ antiquarianism at its best.” 
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ANCIENT REMAINS NEAR BUXTON: THE ARCH2- 
OLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS OF MICAH SALT. 
Collated and extended by William Turner, 
F.S.S. Illustrated. Buxton: Advertiser office 
[1899]. 8vo., pp. xii, 192. Price 5s. net. 

This volume is made up partly of articles by the 
Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., and Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., 
reprinted from the Fournal of the Derbyshire Arche@o- 
logical Society, and the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and partly of records of explo- 
rations compiled from the notes of Mr. Micah 
Salt and his son, Mr. W. H. Salt. Derbyshire is 
rich in barrows, caves and rock shelters, and Mr. 
Salt has done much good work in conducting the 
explorations, the results of which are chronicled in 
this volume. A very large number of “ finds’ have 
been made, and many of them are figured in the 
admirable plates which add so much to the value 
of the book. Not a few of the most interesting 
and valuable articles were found in the famous 
Deep Dale Cave. These include many relics of 
the Roman time—toilet accessories, pins, tweezers, 
fibulz, and so forth. Hundreds of other objects 
have been found illustrating the life of prehistoric 
days. Altogether Mr. Salt may well feel proud of 
the work he has done, and of the results which are 
recorded in Mr. Turner's volume. The book will 
be valued for purposes of reference by many 
archzologists not immediately connected with the 
county of Derby. It is creditably produced, and 
the index is satisfactory. 

*x* kK * 

ANNALS OF EALING FROM THE TWELFTH CENTURY 
TO THE PRESENT Time. Compiled from 
Manorial and Parochial Documents by Edith 
Jackson. Illustrated. London: Phillimore and 
Co., 1898. 4to., pp. xvi, 348. Price 15s. 

We much regret the delay that has occurred in 
noticing this book, although our regret is tempered 
by the satisfaction of finding that it is already out 
of print. It is not surprising that the edition has 
so quickly been absorbed, for Miss Jackson is to be 
congratulated on adding a contribution to the library 
of local history of permanent value. The note of 
thoroughness and scientific accuracy is struck in 
the first chapter, where the origin of the name of 
Ealing is discussed. The name has been spelt in 
many varying ways, sometimes with an initial G 
(Gilling), sometimes with an initial X or Z (Xling, 
Zealing)—the latter initial being merely a misread- 
ing of the Middle-English character for Y—more 
often with an initial Y (Yelling, Ylling, Yling, and 
so forth). Professor Skeat suggests as a possible 
guess that ‘Ealing = Yelling, and that Yelling 
denoted a settlement of a tribe of Gellings, named 
from a chief Gella, whatever that name may have 
meant.” Although the known history of Ealing 
begins with Saxon times, Miss Jackson points out 
that it had an earlier history. Fragments ot Romano- 
British cinerary urns, Samian ware, and other 
relics of Roman settlement were found at the Mount, 
Ealing, in 1889; and a year or two later a very 
rare gold coin—held to be one of aclass used in this 
island before the Roman invasion—was found not 
far from the same spot. We have not space to go 
through this most interesting book in detail. It 


embraces shor historical sketches of Brentford and 
Gunnersbury, both of which are included in the 
parish of Ealing ; chapters on the old parish church, 
the old registers and parish books, manors and 
schools, ancient homes and a royal residence, 
famous residents, and much other matter of his- 
torical interest, both general and local. The con- 
cluding chapters describe the history of the existing 
churches and chapels, schools, charitable and 
municipal institutions. The index might perhaps 
have been a little fuller. On pp. 39, 40, for in- 
stance, are some interesting notes from the Brent- 
ford Chapel-wardens’ Accounts relating to Whitson 
ales, but there is no reference in the index under 
either ‘‘ Whitson” or “Ale.” On p. 125, in ex- 
emplification of the curious custom which required 
a parish to keep a certain portion of armour, ac- 
cording to its size, which was produced once a year 
before the justices, it is stated that in a schedule of 
Brentford church-property taken by the “‘ ministers 
and chappel.wardens,’’ September 27, 1669, a chest 
of armour is included, and a charge for ‘‘ skouring 
the church harness and carridge” is quoted from 
the Lambeth churchwardens’ accounts of 1568 ; but 
the custom is not indexed. The omissions, how- 
ever, are but trifling. The whole volume is full of 
valuable matter set forth in a pleasant well-ordered 
style. The numerous illustrations add greatly to 
the attractiveness of the book, the general get up of 
which is quite satisfactory. 


*x x 
MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN THE  BapPTIST 
BuRIAL-GROUND, Mount STREET, NotTrinc- 
HAM. Edited with biographical and historical 
notes by James Ward. London: Chiswick 
Press, 1899. 4to., pp. vii, 64. 100 copies. 

Mr. Ward has done well to preserve these inter- 
esting memorials now that the old burial-ground 
has been leased to the Nottingham Corporation to 
be levelled and planted with trees and shrubs. The 
ground was used for Baptist burials from the early 
part of the eighteenth century until 1837, when the 
opening of a General Cemetery caused it to fall 
into disuse, except for burials in family vaults. 
Most of the inscriptions are of purely local interest, 
and the epitaphs are in no way remarkable. The 
inevitable ‘‘ Afflictions sore,” etc., appears of course. 
We do not remember to have seen the name 
‘‘Querida’’ before—‘‘Ann Querida Christian " 
(p. 16). The frontispiece is a charming view of the 
quiet, tree-shaded ground. 

x 
OLD ENGLIsH Sociat LIFE AS TOLD BY THE PARISH 
REGISTERS. By T. F. Thiselton-Dyer, M.A. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1898. 8vo., pp. vi, 257. 
Price 6s. 

This book may be described as an essay in recre- 
ative antiquarianism. Antiquaries do not need to 
be told of the value of parish registers as repertories 
of all kinds of details illustrating the sacked tile and 
history of the past, but others who may take up 
the volume before us will probably be surprised at 
the wealth of matter Mr. Thiselton-Dyer has brought 
together illustrating many different phases of by- 
gone life. The chapters deal with Parish Life, 
Parson and People, Superstitions and Strange 
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Beliefs, Epidemics, Parish Scandals and Punish- 
ments, Birth and Baptism, Marriage, Death and 
the Grave, Social Usages, Parish Customs, Some 
Church Customs, Strange Natural Phenomena, 
Strange Sights and Local Events. Under each of 
these heads much new and interesting matter finds 
record—so much that if we once began to quote we 
should hardly know where to stop. Some of the 
quaintest and most valuable entries, perhaps, are 
those which throw so much light upon the old 
parish life; but all are interesting, and the book 
may safely be recommended to everyone who cares 
in the least degree about the habits and customs 
and beliefs of our forefathers. 


* *« * 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS. Edited by R. 
Brimley Johnson. Johnson, Lord Chesterfield. 
With an Introduction by George Birkbeck Hill, 
D.C.L. London: A. D. Innes and Co., 1808. 
8vo., pp. xl, 244. Price 6s. 

There is a touch of humour in the collocation of 
the two men whose letters—or, at least, a selection 
therefrom—make up this handsome volume. It 
was to Chesterfield that Johnson wrote that scathing 
letter, a masterpiece of English, which Carlyle 
called ‘the far-famed blast of doom, proclaiming 
into the ears of Lord Chesterfield, and through him 
of the listening world, that patronage should be no 
more”; while his Lordship, in one of his letters, 
alluded to the Doctor as ‘a respectable Hottentot.”’ 
The volume before us is equally divided between 
the two letter-writers. In each case the work of 
selection seems to have been admirably done. 
About half of the Johnson letters printed are ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Thrale, then follow fourteen to 
Boswell, and a number of miscellaneous epistles. 
Chesterfield’s letters are, of course, to his son and 
godson. The frontispiece is a portrait of Johnson 
from a print after Sir Joshua Reynolds’s portrait 
painted in 1770; and there is also a portrait of 
Chesterfield from a print after Sir Thomas Gains- 
borough’s portrait painted in 1769. Dr. Hill’s intro- 
duction is full and thorough. There is a useful 
table of dates and an index, 


* * * 


Tue LicHT oF SHAKESPEARE. ByClare Langton. 
London: Elliot Stock, 1897. 8vo., pp. xx, 116. 
This is a selection from Shakespeare “ illustra- 
tive,” as the editor says, of the poet’s “ higher 
teaching.’’ Since Shakespeare has been proved to 
have been almost all things under the sun there is 
really no reason why the catalogue of his profes- 
sions should lack mention of the clerical. The 
editor observes in the course of a somewhat lengthy 
preface that ‘‘we read between the lines” the 
qualities that go to the making of a religious teacher. 
On the same principle of selection we sea it might 
be found easy to ‘‘ read between the lines’’ that the 
poet had the makings of a most capable scoundrel. 
The selections are not in every case wisely made or 
classified, but the book may be found useful by 
speakers and writers on religious subjects. It is 
nicely got up, and type and paper are both satis- 
factory. 


AMONG My Books. Papers on Literary Subjects 
by Various Writers. Reprinted from Literature. 
With a Preface by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Lon- 
don: Elliot Stock, crown 8vo., pp. x, 158. 
Price 5s. : 

Many readers of Litevature will be glad to possess 
in book-form this selection from the causeries which 
have been so pleasant a feature of that journal 
since its first number. They areall short, and treat 
of a great variety of subjects, extending in range 
from ‘ Criticism" and “Style” to ‘ Keys to the 

Universe,” and from ‘ Addison’s Travels’ and 

‘‘An Arab Classic” to the evergreen ‘ Pickwick.”’ 

The writers include the ubiquitous Mr. Andrew 

Lang, Mr. Augustine Birrell, Mr. Leslie Stephen, 

Professor Goldwin Smith, Mr. Austin Dobson, 

‘John Oliver Hobbes,” and a dozen other more or 

less familiar names. 


*x* kK * 


We have received the Reliquary (Bemrose and 
Sons, Limited) for October. The first article is on 
“The Parish Documents of Ringmer of the Jaco- 
bean and Georgian Periods,” by Mr. W. Heneage 
Legge. It contains much curious matter, illustrated 
by cuts of the watermarks of some of the old papers, 
the parish chest, and the old workhouse, Ringmer. 
Miss S. M. Crawley-Boevey narrates “An Old 
Parish Tale,” the parish being Westbury on the 
Severn. A short but abundantly illustrated paper 
on ‘Antiquities from Palestine” is supplied by 
Mr. G. F. Lawrence; and Mr. Richard Quick sends 
‘* Notes on Benin Carvings,” also fully illustrated. 
The remainder of the number, including archzolo- 
gical notes, book notices, news items, etc., is full of 
interest, and abounds with pictures. 2 


* * * 


The Ulster fournal of Archeology for September 
(Belfast: M’Caw, Stevenson and Orr, Limited) con- 
tains ‘‘Early Register of the Old Presbyterian 
Congregation of Antrim,” by Rev. W. S. Smith; 
‘ The Franciscan Friary of Creevelea, in the Barony 
of Breffny, Co. Leitrim,” by Rev. J. E. Mackenna, 
and W. A. Scott, with many illustrations; and 
continuations of ‘‘ The Ulster Volunteers of '82,” 
by Robert Day, F.S.A.; ‘‘ The Ancient Churches 
of Armagh,” by the late Bishop Reeves; ‘‘ The 
Colville Family in Ulster,” by J. M. Dickson, and 
one or two other serial papers. The part contains 
the title-page and index for the 1899 volume. 


* *k + 


The American Antiquarian and Oriental Fournal for 
September and October (Vol. XXI., No. 5) has 
reached us. It contains, as usual, many valuable 
papers, those on ‘‘ Prehistoric Irrigation" and ‘“‘ The 
Beginnings of Pueblo Architecture,” both well 
illustrated, being particularly noticeable. There is 
also an ‘‘In Memoriam "’ notice of Dr. D.G. Brinton, 
a scholar whose death is mourned by anthro- 
pologists the world over. We have received the 
numbers of the East Anglian for August and - 
tember. The former contains, inter alia,a 1 
note on ‘‘ Camboricum,” by the Rev. Canon Raven, 
F.S.A. 
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Correspondence. 
ARBOR LOWE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


In your interesting account of the fifty-sixth annual 
congress of the British Archzological Association, 
it is stated, in the description of Arbor Lowe, that 
‘it is impossible to arrive at the origin of the name 
{Arbor].” This is a surprising assertion. The 
meaning seems to me to be sufficiently obvious. 
‘‘Arbor”’ is here evidently an apocopated form of 
“‘ Arbury,” acommon local name signifying ‘‘earth- 
works,” ‘“‘Arbury”’ itself being a syncopated dia- 
lectal form of Anglo-Saxon ¢orthburh. For pro- 
nunciation compare Anglo-Saxon heorth=modern 
English “ hearth.” The apocope in “Arbor” is 
of course due to the weakening influence exercised 
by the following word ‘‘ Lowe” (Anglo-Saxon 
hlew). I note from the aforesaid description the 
existence of earthworks on Arbor Lowe. 
Henry Harrison. 


SILCHESTER—CALLEVA. 
To THE EDITOR. 


I was not at all aware I had had many bouts with 
« Fitz Glanvill ’’ hereon, but if so it must have been 
under some other alias, for I have no recollection 
of this nom de plume before August last. He might, 
however, as well favour us with his name so that 
we might know what value to attach to his opinions. 
He persists that Silchester is the true site of Calleva. 
Well then I invite him to show from Antoninus 
that Bitterne is Clausentum, Winchester is Venta 


’ Belgarum, and Silchester is Calleva; or that, in 


fact, all the digging there has shown that Silchester 
is any other than‘ Caer-Segont of the Britons and 
Arda-Oneon of the Romans. I reassert that Clau- 
sentum is at or near Woolmer; Venta Belgarum is 
at or near Ewshot (Ushot), and Calleva is at or 
between Theall and Tilehurst near Reading, and I 
sincerely wish I was (in my eighty-ninth year) able 
to reach these places and to use the spade - at 
any rate a punch) to ascertain what can be found 
there. I care little or nothing for reputation if I 
can explode a delusion and arrive at the truth. 
H. F. NappeEr. 


SEVEN SACRAMENT FONTS. 
To THE EDITOR. 


ALLow me to point out that in the list of fonts 
having representations of the seven sacraments 
given on page 310 of the September number of the 
Antiquary, ree should be omitted, as it has 
no carvings of these subjects. On the other hand, 
Scoley in Norfolk may be added. It is a beautiful 


ee, and has the baptism of our Lord on the 
eight 


panel of the bowl. 
Yours truly, 
J. Lewis AnpRE. 
Sarcelles, Horsham, 
October 5, 1899. 





OLD HAMPSTEAD TREES. 
To THE EpITor. 


Wir reference to the account of some old Hamp- 
stead memories in your number for September, you 
may be interested in the following: Part of the 
house distinguished by having been the residence 
of Bishop Joseph Butler has, as your account says, 
some stained glass, small rounded pictures let into 
a plain glass window. Some similar glass was 
found a few years since laid aside at Oriel College. 
I was told by the friend who found it there that 
Bishop Butler had some connection with the College, 
that the Pope of that day wishing to express his 
admiration for the ‘‘ Analogy of Religion,” sent to 
Bishop Butler a present of stained glass, and that 
there was reason to think that the glass at the two 
places was that which the Pope had sent to the 
Bishop. 

While I am writing I will add a trifle. Page 27 
says, ‘‘ We find three or four trees propped up an 
still remaining out of the original number which 
once stood in the middle of Church Row. They 
have been looking in at the window of those tall 
quaint houses ever since they were first inhabited 
in the reign of Queen Anne.” When I was young 
there was only one tree. It is still there. An old 
friend of mine on going to live in Church Row was 
instrumental in planting six other trees, younger 
ones, some on either side of the old one, making a 
row of seven. Shortly afterwards one of the six at 
the western extremity of the row died, leaving the 
six now there. 

AN OLD CocKNEY. 


October 8, 1899. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 
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